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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


TO THE INFANTRY OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY: 


It gives me great pride to extend my personal congratulations to the 
United States Army Infantry on its 185th Anniversary. 


As a former Infantryman, I have long felt a close attachment to the 
often unsung, but always indispensable, doughboy. 


During World War Il, I was a witness to his progress from the 
sand hills of North Africa, through Italy, to the hedgerows of 
Normandy, and in Southern and Eastern France, and Germany. 
In the Pacific, his courage carried him across island and atoll -- 


from Corregidor to Japan. In Korea, it was again the courageous 
Infantryman who paid the heaviest price in preserving our freedom, 
And in all of these battles, he endured hardships, made sacrifices 
and distinguished himself with uncounted acts of valor. 


Today, I again share the Infantryman's pride in the vital job he is 
performing in preserving the peace. The hardships which he must 
endure today and the sacrifices he must make are of a different 
order than those experienced in combat. Nonetheless, the job he 
performs today requires the same courage, skill, determination, 
and devotion to duty as in the past. With the other members of our 
Armed Services team, and our Allies, the Infantryman will continue 
to be a bulwark of the Free World's defense. 
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requests. “Tannenberg” and “Bravo 
Attacks” (in this issue) were also 
written after similar articles received 
unusual response in the past two is- 
sues of /nfantry. Thus, as the “Edi- 
tors in conference” photo below in- 
dicates, much considered thought goes 
into the selection of material for the 
magazine—but, in the final analysis, 
it is still the reader who decides what 
goes in /nfantry. 
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: HE question is frequently asked: 
“How do you decide what articles 
are to be printed in /nfantry?” 

The answer, in a nutshell, is that 
the readers decide. Through periodic 
questionnaires, surveys of readers and 
through the letters to the editor, the 
desires of the /nfantry audience are 
determined. For example, when we 
receive frequent requests for an 
article on a particular subject, we 
make a concerted effort to obtain this 
material from one of /J/nfantry’s 
- authors. | T 

A good case in point is “Military 
wa Justice,” which is being published in 
this issue in answer to many reader 








look back 


Is 
through old issues of Infantry to 
see not only what was written... but 


INTERESTING [oO 


also who was doing the writing. For 





disappear also. By the way, is there a de- 
termined move afoot to eradicate the In- 
fantry branch? And why did Captain Icon- 
oclast find it necessary to use a pseud- 
onym? Could it be that he doesn’t believe 
in his article and was writing because he 
was directed to do so? 

Lt Col B. Stephens 


LETTERS 
TO THE 
EDITOR 











402 Yeager Avenue 
Fort Benning, Ga. 


A MOOT QUESTION 
@ Infantry continues to improve. How- 


ever, it appears that if we follow the path 





We never question the motives of an 
Suggested by Captain Iconoclast 
“Should We Combine the Combat Arms?” 
Infantry, Apr-May 60] . 


author. As to the future of the Infantry, 
please see the letter from the President on 


. . Infantry will the cover of this issue. Ed. 
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instance, a look at the 1939-1940 
issues of Infantry reveals that the 
following officers wrote for their pro- 
fessional journal: Capt Russell L. 
Vittrup (now Major General); Ist Lt 
Roy E. Lindquist (now Major Gen- 
eral); Capt Oliver W. Hughes (later 
Brigadier General); and Major 
Thomas W. Herren (later Lieutenant 
General). 

This is not to say that publication 
in Infantry has anything to do with 
success in the Army. It does suggest, 
however, that professional writing has 
been done by many of our most 
illustrious soldiers. 

Today, we still welcome contri- 
butions from authors in the field— 
preferably material which is_ brief 
(1500-2500 words), timely and in- 
formative. If you write for Infantry, 
you will not only be helping us—and 
other Infantrymen—you will also be 
developing a priceless asset: the abil- 
ity to express yourself through the 
written word. Why not give it a try? 


CORNERSTONE COMMENT 

@ While only being on active duty a 
short time, we have found /nfantry to be 
an excellent magazine with many aids to 
new and experienced officers. 

However, we must take violent excep- 
tion to a statement made in your article 
entitled: “Cornerstone for Combat Power” 
(Infantry, Apr-May 60]. The section reads 
like this: “In some instances, newly com- 
missioned officers or untrained NCOs are 
assigned to the critical [cadre] positions 
with a decrease in training efficiency.” 

We happen to fall into the former 


(Continued on page 55) 
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It is indeed an honor for me to serve as Com. 
mandant of the United States Army Infantry 


School. The achievements of the School over the | 


past forty years have gained it a reputation as 
one of the foremost military institutions in the 
world, and the Benning tradition has come to 
be synonymous with excellence in instruction 
and training. 

Therefore, it is a distinct challenge to me and 
to other members of the School to maintain the 
high standards which have been set by the offi. 
cers and men who have served here in the past, 
Moreover, I consider it of vital importance that 
we continue to encourage the progressive think- 
ing which has been a hallmark of the School and 
of Infantry progress. 

To ensure that the Infantry stays abreast of 
the rapid changes in technology, it is essential 
that all Infantrymen—both at the School and in 


the field—contribute their thoughts and ideas | 
toward the betterment of the branch and the | 


Army. As we change in any area, be it organi- 
zation, tactics, weapons or equipment, it is nec- 
essary that we use the considered experience of 
all Infantrymen throughout the world. 


Therefore, I strongly urge you to regard the | 


School as a focal point for all matters pertaining 
to Infantry. As you encounter problems or de- 
velop new techniques in matters concerning In- 


fantry, I hope that you will write to us so that | 


we may benefit from your experience. At the 
same time, we shall endeavor, through /nfantry 
and other means, to keep you informed of the 
changes and new developments here at the 
School. With such a free and continuous flow 
of this fresh, vital knowledge, all Infantrymen 
will benefit. Moreover, such an exchange of in- 
formation and experience can and will result in 
a better Infantry—and a better Army. 


Jat Abas 


HUGH P. HARRIS 
Major General, USA 
Commandant 
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the THE FRONT COVER 

The high regard which the Presi- 
dent of the United States has for the 
United States Army Infantryman is 
the | set forth in his anniversary message, 
ow | Written for Infantry, on the cover of 


this issue. This letter should serve to 





ea } remind us, on the occasion of the In- 
In- fantry’s 185th Anniversary, of the 
in dominant role of the Infantry soldier 


in the past, present and future. 


THE BACK COVER 

i THE INFANTRYMAN, a statue 
unveiled at Fort Benning on 3 May by 
the Secretary of the Army, is an im- 
; pressive and lasting tribute to the In- 
' fantry soldier. The statue depicts the 
classic pose of the Infantry squad 
} leader—powerful, dynamic, weapon in 
i hand, leading his men forward—as al- 
p Ways, the decisive element on the 

) _ battlefield. 
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SHARPEN 
THE SWORD 


With our STRAC force immobile on the end of an empty 
runway, it is time to apply a new twist to an old idea. 
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by Capt Larry S. MICKEL 


The Marshall Award, named in 
of General George C. 
Marshall, was established by the 
Infantry School to bring recogni- 
tion to the member of each In- 
Officer Advanced Class 
who submits, as a part of the Ef- 


honor 


fantry 


fective Writing Program, the arti- 
cle which makes the best contri- 
bution to the Military Art. 


T HE GLIDER, as a strategic aircraft, 
; could prove to be our answer to 
the national problem of insufficient 
airlift for strategic Army forces. 
During World War II, unpowered 
aircraft made significant contributions 
to the strategic efforts of all major 
powers. Unfortunately, however, our 
recollection of gliders has been as- 
sociated with the often disastrous as- 
® sault landing rather than to their long 
range deployment capability. Thus, it 
& was in competition with assault trans- 
ports that the glider was abandoned. 
From the outset, let me make it 
clear that I do not propose the return 
of the powerless airplanes as assault 
aircraft. Rather, I suggest that the 
glider train can be a relatively inex- 
pensive means of moving troops and 
equipment between widely separated 


The assault capa- 
bility is simply an extra dividend that 
has paid off in the past. 

It is an aerodynamic fact that a 
far greater load can be towed than 
can be lifted by one aircraft. An anal- 
ogy can be drawn to truck and trailer 
combinations, 


prepared airfields. 


or even to railroad 
trains—for military gliders were, in- 
deed, freight cars in the sky. And 
their range is limitless. 

Gliders have been flown with 130 
men aboard, many more tian can be 
carried by the prop-jet C130 Her- 
cules. The German Goliath, an ex- 
perimental glider of the °40s, was 
reputed to have carried 140 men with 
their equipment, or between 16 and 
More recently, 
American industry has produced mili- 


18 tons of cargo. 


tary gliders accommodating 16,000- 
pound loads without restriction as to 
range and at speeds upward from 
200 mph. Others have been flown at 
45,000 feet and still others have 
“coasted” 600 miles. 

These unpowered air vehicles have 
been (and could still be) built of non- 
critical materials during a time df 
mobilization. Their forgiving nature 
(sink rate of 0.8 meters per second) 
allows for decreased pilot training 





time and the utilization of an “older” 
segment of the pilot population. Many 
Flying Sergeants of World War II 
fame were men of 35, trained as 
glider pilots in under five weeks. 

Almost any prop-driven aircraft 
(other than light aircraft) is a poten- 
tial prime mover for unpowered air- 
planes, singly or in groups, depend- 
ing upon range. The CG4A glider, 
mainstay of past Army glider forces, 
was towed by numerous aircraft, 
notably the C47, C54 and C119 
transports, B17 and B25 bombers, 
Navy PBY amphibians and even the 
P38 pursuit aircraft. 

The birth of the military glider 
stems from the Versailles Treaty of 
1919 which limited Germany in its 
production of large conventional air- 
craft. Thus, in May 1940, the Wehr- 
macht turned to gliders and a pool of 
186,000 trained glider pilots to initi- 
ate airborne operations against Bel- 

 gium, Luxembourg and the Nether- 

lands. Today we face an even more 
stringent limitation than the Versailles 
Treaty—money. 

In the last two-year period, less 
than eight % of the entire Air Force 
budget was spent for troop carrier air- 
craft, as strategic transports have 


rm 


RR 
taken a back seat to strategic bomb- 
ers. The underlying problem, then, is 
to secure the most airlift for the avail- 
able dollar. 

Army planners today are confront- 
ed with two facets of the airlift de- 
ficiency: The first is the Air Force’s 
inability to predesignate specific troop 
carrier wings for the air transport of 
elements of the Strategic Army Corps 
(STRAC); and, secondly, that not 
enough troop carrier aircraft exist to 
move a significant portion of these 
strategic forces. 

The lesser of these sub-problems, 
lack of predesignation, prevents the 
formulation of detailed plans for air 
movement of men and machinery on 
the long haul. Thus, our “hitch- 
hiking” units must await the actual 
arrival of aircraft before they are per- 
mitted to discover the type(s) and 
number of aircraft available for a 
strategic lift. The Lebanon move of 
17 July 1958, involving a last minute 
conglomeration of C119s, C124s and 
C130s, is a case in point. 

In contrast to the present situation, 
picture an Infantry battle group pre- 
loaded on gliders at a departure air- 
field: heavy drop loads have been pre- 
pared, supplies lashed, weight and 
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balance computations completed and 
troops manifested. All that is re-} 
quired for immediate deployment of 
this battle group is the arrival of tow 
ships, and the type is immaterial. 

The more significant contribution 
to be made by the glider, however, is 
in vastly increasing the size of this 
national asset we call military airlift, 
within the realm of monetary reason. 
Of course it would be “nice” to have 
enough C133 Super-Hercules to move ig 
STRAC, but we can’t buy “nice.” 

We can, however, apply a principle 
to the air that has long been recog- 
nized by railroad men and barge 
men: tow it—it’s cheaper. 

Tow ships are available today from § 
several sources. Major contributions 
to a tow fleet could be made by§ 
CRAF, the Civil Reserve Air Fleet. 
CRAF is now composed of some 350§ 
“usable” troop transports out of aj 
potential pool of 2200. The rejects & 
have not been suitable to military air- 
lift because of their configuration, but 
the configuration of a tow ship is 


hardly material. The majority of our Baga 
civilian pool can provide the motive ® 
power—the prime movers—for mili- 
tary gliders with the simple addition 
of a tow mechanism. 








Also, in the military element of our 
air reserves are 14 wings of out-dated 
C119 Boxcars which were designed 
as tactical aircraft but could fulfill a 
strategic tug role for suitably de- 
signed gliders. For example, carrying 
a significant the 
C119’s usable range is only about 
1000 miles, while its maximum range 
without cargo is over 2200 miles. The 


load internally, 


increased range results from a greater 
gasoline load carried by the empty 
ship. Thus, the empty Boxcar could 
[ow even a 
greater load, to its maximum range 
10 to 15% 
dynamic drag of the glider). 


the original cargo, or 


(less some due to aero- 

These arguments need not be limi- 
ted to civil and military reserves, for 
they are equally applicable to active 
Like the C119, the C123 
Provider's useful range and payload 


air units. 


could be increased in a strategic tug 
role. The C54 and C118A transports, 
which have no inherent aerial delivery 
capability, have already demonstrated 
their ability to tow gliders which do. 

A likely prospect as a strategic tug 
is the KC97. No longer suitable as 
an aerial tanker since its speed is in- 


compatible with jet bombers, this 
record setter could double as the 
“engine” for an aerial train. In this 


capacity the obsolete tanker would 
make a material contribution to stra- 
tegic airlift. 

Thus, the glider can cause a mani- 
fold increase in the usability of exist- 
ing aircraft while it also adds to the 
national arsenal of wings. 

Lest the reader be fooled, how- 
ever, mention should be made of ac- 
tual glider costs. These aircraft are 
not inexpensive, but are relatively in- 
expensive when compared to their 
multi-million-dollar powered counter- 
parts. Drafting board to prototype 
production of the CG20 originals 





The combination of the out-dated, mile-weary C119 (above) and the discarded cG% 
(below) can give us the strategic airlift we need. 





C123 


airframe ) 
over one million dollars per copy; 


(the was slightly 
and while quantity production would 
reduce this figure to a fraction, they 
would hardly expendable 
items. Estimates for volume produc- 
tion indicate that four strategic glid- 
ers could be purchased for the price 


become 


of one strategic transport. 

Although my purpose in this dis- 
cussion is simply to defend an item 
of war machinery which has been 
shelved, mention should be made of 
the glider’s relationship to the serv- 
ices. 

The Department of Defense roles 
and missions directives specify no 
limitation on powerless aircraft, of 
any weight. Conceivably, then, the 
Army could initiate its own glider 
program. The twin-engine Caribou, 
now being procured by the Army in 


Capt Larry S. MICKEL is a graduate of the United States Military Academy and 
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Mobility Group of the Airborne-Air Mobility Department, USAIS. He graduated 
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quantity and a potential _ tactical- 























range tow plane, could insure the 


Army’s investment in such a program 
Of course, the strategic tug role would 
depend USAF CRAF 
equipment. 

The Army’s clamor for more stra- 


upon and 


tegic airlift has resulted in the forme 
tion of a Special House Armed Serv- 


ices Subcommittee to study the prob- | 


lem of “National Military Airlift.” We 
of the Army have stated the problem 
It is now required of us to suggest 
a solution. Perhaps gliders are the 
answer. 

At least one thing is clear: Unti 
we sharpen our sword of deterrence 
with a realistic airlift capability, it 
will remain sheathed—and incapable 
of fully effective use. 





Publication of this material does not imp 
DA or USAIS indorsement of factual a 
curacy or opinion. 
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stra 
rma- The Infantry School extends its congratulations to the First Classmen of the United States Military Academy 
Serv- who have chosen Infantry as their career branch. 
prob- 
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blem. | 
axe | FOR PEOPLE IN A HURRY 
> the | 

Following are extracts from Combat Lessons (World War II Combat Reports) and 
Unti Combat Report from Korea..They are brief, pertinent and worthwhile to Infantrymen. 
rence | 
ty, I Weapons squad leader: “When fighting in towns, we often emplaced 
pable machineguns on ground floors to deliver grazing fire and placed them well 
=) back from openings in order to hide the flash and muzzle blast. We also put 
bey: chicken wire over the windows to stop grenades.” 


Mortar section leader: ‘“... I have taught my men to think in terms 
of what happens after we’ve taken the objective. Watch for an enemy coun- 
terattack . . . look for possible routes of approach, and alert your gunners 


' to these before the objective is ever taken. . . .” 

: Rocket launcher gunner: “When supporting artillery fire lifted, our 
I rocket launchers were used to give the impression of continuing artillery fire. 
} This enabled the Infantrymen to move close to the enemy positions without 


receiving small arms fire.” 
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BRAVO ATTACKS 


by Capt RoL_Fe G. ARNHYM 
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YOU LED BRAVO 
AT HILL 497. NOW, 
HERE IS YOUR 


ATTACK ORDER. 


AS YOU sit in front of the battle 
group situation map, you find 
your head nodding . . . and your eyes 
smarting. The cigarette smoke is thick 
enough to be cut with a knife . . 
and since you didn’t get much sleep 
with all of the shelling last night, 
your mind wanders—as the S2 drones 
on about the enemy. 

Good Lord, you tell yourself, why 
doesn’t he cut this short? 

Then it comes— 

The old man stands up. “That’s it, 
gentlemen. Are there any questions?” 

You are tempted to ask why it 
takes two and a half hours for an at- 
tack briefing . . . but you decide that 
the fresh air outside is more import- 
ant. With the others, you salute and 
start for the door. 

Bill Cooley, Charlie Company 
Commander, nudges you on the way 
out, “You'd think that the Ist Battle 
Group 87th Infantry had never made 
an attack before, eh, George?” 

“Not many against a well organ- 
ized position, and none with nuclear 
weapon support . . . I guess the old 
man just wants to make sure we've 
tied all the loose ends together.” 

This was your answer and it made 
sense. After what the $2 and $3 had 
given you (and considering the size 
of the attack order), it was evident 
that there were indeed a lot of loose 
ends to be tied together . . . and (you 
tell yourself) . . . as the Bravo Con- 
pany Commander you are going to be 
doing a lot of the tying. 

It is clear that the old man has 
handed you a hot one this time. And 
as you climb in your jeep to begin 
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your reconnaissance, you glance at 
your order and reflect for a moment 
on your part in the Battle Group mis- 
sion: “Ist BG, 87th Infantry attacks 
0600 (tomorrow) with Companies A, 
B and C to seize Objectives Red, 
White and Blue (Map A); be pre- 
pared to continue the attack to the 
north on order. Main attack to be 
made by Company B. One nuclear 
weapon will be fired on Hill 581 
(Grid 1481) at H-30 minutes. A 
15-minute non-nuclear artillery and 
mortar preparation will be fired on 
Objectives Red, White and Blue com- 
mencing at H-15 minutes. Priority 
of fires to Company B.” 

This is the mission—short and 
sweet—or maybe not so sweet... . 

You are particularly glad about 
that last part—the priority of fires— 
because you figure that you'll need 
them. If the enemy picture is any- 
thing close to what the S2 painted, 
Bravo Company will need all the help 
it can get. Apparently the enemy has 
been preparing these positions for 
several days, and the indications are 
that he will defend them with vigor. 

What is worse, aerial recon has 
shown a vast number of enemy 
trenches and foxholes throughout the 
BG zone of operations. There is also 
an indication that work is commenc- 
ing on a bunker system. And even 
though many of these positions ap- 
pear to be lightly held now, there is 
no guarantee (according to the $2) 
that the enemy might not occupy them 
using the reserves presently located 
10 kilometers to the north. 

As your jeep rolls along toward 
the front, you notice just off the road 
that a few of the attached tanks are 
refueling for tomorrow’s operation— 
and you are reminded that they will 
probably be a big help in Bravo's 
attack in the morning. You are also 
reminded that the enemy has pre- 
pared extensive antitank obstacles 
forward of his main position (Map 
A). This, of course, will influence 
your plan for the attack. 

You glance at your watch and 
notice the time—1540. This should 
give you about three hours of day- 
light in which to finish your recon- 
naissance and put all of the pieces in 
the attack puzzle together. The sight 
of the tanks reminds you of the at- 
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tachments Bravo will have in seizing 
Objective White. Besides an attached 
platoon of tanks, you will have a 
squad of APCs (nine carriers), two 
assault weapon (SS10) squads and 
one short-range radar team. In addi- 
tion, Company B can count on as- 
sistance in breaching the antitank ob- 
stacle from the engineer company in 
direct support of the battle group. 
This engineer unit can also assist in 
the event that tree blow-down un- 
expectedly delays the advance of 
mechanized elements. 

As you look down at your overlay, 
you recall that you will also get some 
assistance initially in the attack from 
Troop A, 2d Reconnaissance Squad- 
ron, 7th Cavalry, which is securing 
the LD until H-hour. Your glance 
at the overlay also brings to mind the 
fact that the attacking rifle companies 
have been given zones of action, 
thereby indicating that they are free 
to maneuver anywhere within their 
zones. Fortunately, the old man had 
not assigned “zones to be cleared,” 
and this, of course, gives the com- 
panies the desired freedom of move- 
ment necessary for early seizure of 
assigned objectives. 

It's a good thing that you have 
this freedom of maneuver—for judg- 
ing from man-made obstacles and the 
terrain in your zone, it will prob- 
ably be a pretty wild game of check- 
ers before the whole affair is over. 

From your study of the map it is 
evident that terrain will play no small 
part in where you attack—and how. 
There are three good avenues of ap- 
proach into the initial enemy posi- 
tion. All three follow a ridge line and 
have a road; however, the right ave- 
nue of approach carries all the way 
into Objective White. The cover in 
the area is good (there are a lot of 
folds in the ground), and much con- 
cealment is provided by the pine 
scrub and trees growing in the area. 
The enemy will have dominant ob- 
servation—at least initially—from the 
high ground astride Route 13. Fields 
of fire are fair throughout the area. 

There appears to be no major ob- 
(aside from the antitank ob- 
stacles previously mentioned), but we 
could get some tree blow-down from 
the nuclear shot. Trafficability looks to 
be good throughout the area, so you 
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anticipate no real problems on that 
score. As a good combat leader, you 
decide that all of these accidents of 
terrain will have to be made to work 
in your favor. 

The few drops of rain on the jeep 
hood interrupt your train of thought 
and remind you that there’s another 
problem for you to consider—the 
weather. Supposing it continues to 
rain? How will this affect the foot 
mobility and vehicular mobility in 
your attack plan? 

As you light a cigarette to mull 
over that possibility, another thought 
crosses your mind: how will the 
weather and terrain affect the use of 
the nuclear weapon? You recall from 
the S3’s briefing that a 2 KT weapon 
will be employed in B Company’s 
zone at H-30 minutes. The time— 
H-30—was selected to obtain maxi- 
mum casualties and still provide for 
troop safety. 

You recall, too, that the attacking 
echelon will not begin the breaching 
of the antitank obstacle until after 
H-hour and may thus take advantage 
of enemy casualties produced by the 
radiation effects of the nuclear weap- 
on. In addition, time will be available 
to make the required post-strike dam- 
age assessment and to make any nec- 
essary adjustment in plans prior to 
crossing the LD. 

It all seems to make sense the way 
the BG Commander has decided to 
employ a low air burst weapon which 
will accomplish maximum destruc- 
tion and at the same time not overly 
restrict maneuver of the attacking 
forces. The weapon employed like this 
will thus neutralize portions of the 
enemy’s defenses to the extent that 
they won't offer effective resistance. 

As you again look at your map 
(Map A) you realize that within the 
inner circle (blast damage) it may be 
anticipated that foxholes and trenches 
will suffer severe damage and exten- 
sive enemy casualties will occur. The 
outer circle (Radiation Casualties at 
H + 30) indicates the enemy casualty 
radius from radiation one hour after 
the nuclear shot and 30 minutes after 
the attack commences. You are also 
reminded that elements of the 2d 
Recon screening force will move to 
the rear of the nuclear safety line 
(NSL) from H-60 minutes until 
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The sight of friendly tanks reminds you of the extensive enemy obstacle you will 
have to breach. 


thereafter 


initial positions. 


detonation, re-occupying 

The thought of the screening force 
reminds you of the great amount of 
coordination required in this whole 
operation. Then your thoughts turn 
to the platoon leaders who also have 
a particularly difficult job in store for 





Trenches and foxholes are clearly visible 
on the objective. 





When it’s all said and done, how- 
the knowledge and experience which 
you have put into it. Just as you auto. 
matically ran through the considera- 
tions of Mission, Enemy, Terrain and 
Fire Support and Troops Available 
(METT) in making your mental! esti- 
mate, so, too, must you now apply 
these considerations as you come up 
with a plan to include: concept, mis- 
sions for organic and attached ele- 
ments, and the contro! measures you 
will use. 

When you have done this, your 
company—Bravo—will be ready to 
« Ww carry out the plan. To see how an- 
other commander might have done it 
(were he in your shoes), turn to 
page 60. 
them. Lt Slavins (Ist Plat) is a fire- 
ball with good battle experience. 
MSegt Davis (2d Plat) is steady, 
tough, capable and battle-tested. Lt 
Mann (3d Plat), killed in the battle 
for Hill 497, has been replaced by 
Lt Carter, a new 2d Lt; he is an OCS 
graduate and seems to know his job— 
and this is his first taste of combat. 

All in all, there isn’t a weak link 
in the chain. You have good platoon 
leaders, the company strength is high 
(93% ) and everyone seems confident 
and eager to get on with the fight— 
now it’s up to you to provide the plan. 

As your jeep draws up to the Battle 
Group vantage point, you notice the 
weapons platoon leader (Lt Bates), 
an artillery forward observer, the 
heavy mortar FO and your radio op- 
erator, all of whom were instructed 
to meet you here. You can, of course. 
expect some recommendations from 
them before you come up with a final 


“You'd think we'd never made an attack 
plan. 


before... .” 
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ws the artillery lifts, the rifle- 
men plunge forward for the 
final assault. To these Infantrymen, 
the journey into “No Man’s Land” is 
a dirty but decisive job . . . for with- 
out it, the battle cannot be won. 

In the past, this “last hundred 
yards” has been particularly difficult 
because the noise and confusion of 
the assault all but ruled out effective 
control. Squad and platoon leaders 
had their voice—and perhaps an arm 
and hand signal—to aid them in 
directing the final assault . . . but it 
wasn’t enough. 

Today, however, things have taken 
a turn for the better. We have at 
last come up with some positive, 
effective means of controlling small 
Infantry units in battle. 
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The shouted command 
will not carry 


to the far reaches 


nuclear battlefield. 


Individual radio communication 





may provide the answer. 


by Ist Lt Ropert A. JONES 


We have, quite wired 
everyone for sound. 

The squad 
platoon problems (or at 
least most of them) is the recently 


developed individual radio. It is this 


literally, 
answer to the and 
leader's 


small, almost insignificant item of 
equipment which should allow In- 
fantry leaders to effectively control 
their units during the critical periods 
of combat. 

As an observer of the final field 
test of the individual radio, I have 
gained a great respect for its capa- 
bilities; also, I have a keen regard 
for its potential on the future battle- 
field. And 
have seen or used this equipment, I 


since few Infantrymen 


would like to share my impressions 


of the radio as it operated under field 
conditions. 

First of all, the individual radio 
has been developed in two models. 
The AN/PRC-34 has the entire radio 
mounted in a nonstandard helmet. 
This version is commonly referred 
to as the “helmet radio.” The 
AN/PRC-36 is a belt-mounted model 
with the antenna and _ earphone 
mounted on the standard helmet by 
means of an elastic band. This design 
is referred to as the “belt radio.” In 
testing, the belt radio was found to be 
unsatisfactory for normal use by In- 
fantrymen in combat. In view of this, 
the remainder of this article will deal 
principally with the AN/PRC-34. 

The helmet radio is contained 
within a special non-standard helmet 
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The AN/PRC-34 Helmet Radio 


except for the externally mounted 
antenna on top of the helmet, and the 
microphone, which is connected to 
the radio by means of a cord. The 
weight of the entire assembly is ap- 
proximately two pounds. Rated voice 
range of the radio is 500 yards. The 
controls for operating the radio con- 
sist of an on-off switch, a volume 
control (which affects only incoming 
calls) and a small push button which, 
when depressed, causes the set to 
transmit a “beep” type signal. 

In June 1959, the 101st Airborne 
Division conducted a field training 
exercise during which the final field 
test of the individual radio was made. 
The purpose of the test was to de- 
termine the radio’s capability for use 
by combat-active soldiers. Users of 
the radio during the test voiced en- 


thusiastic reactions to the helmet 
radio. They found in using it that the 
command control and overall ef- 
fectiveness of the platoons and squads 
was greatly increased. Individual re- 
action time was reduced due to the 
tighter control exercised by unit 
leaders. At the same time, these 
leaders could perform the necessary 
control measures without undue ex- 
posure of themselves. 

The rated range of the individual 
radio proved to have been under- 
estimated. During the test, personnel 
could depend on a range of at least 
500 yards, even in heavy woods and 
underbrush. In open terrain and 
rolling country, this range increased 
to 1000 yards. In some instances 
(i. e., high ground to high ground), 
line-of-sight ranges of 1500 yards 





were not uncommon. Conve sely, jt 
was found that, by lowering the an. 
tenna, the range of the radio « ould be 
reduced by approximately one-half 
when the longer ranges were not 
needed. This proved to be a valuable 
feature when two platoons using the 
same frequency happened to le 
operating close to each other. Based 
upon this, I believe that the individual 
radio has enough power to blanket 
the entire area covered by a rifle 
platoon under normal conditions. 

The battery used to power the 
helmet radio proved to be very 
satisfactory. Battery life was found to 
be more than adequate, from the re. 
supply standpoint, even under heavy 
use by platoon leaders. What is 
equally important, the batteries were 
found to be small enough to allow 
the user to carry several spares with- 
out worrying about excess weight. 

Once the test got underway, the 
users of the radio found that formal 
radio telephone procedure was time 
consuming and, at times, a handicap 
in transmitting. I observed that, with- 
in a platoon-size net, individuals 
could recognize the voice of anyone 
transmitting, consequently, modified 
standard procedure was used. The 
practice of calling a station, then 
waiting for the called station to 
answer before sending the message, 
was found to be unnecessary because 
anyone wearing the helmet radio was 
always monitoring the net. The 
number of messages which did not 
get through using this system was 
very low, and the reason for not 
receiving the message was often 
traced to another cause. In this re- 
gard, I believe that there is little risk 
of a security violation using this 
system of radio procedure on 3 
platoon-size net with such a short 
range radio. It is doubtful that any 
enemy monitoring stations would 
close enough to receive the transmis- 
sions; even if they were, their rt 
action time to the message would 
too slow to do any good. 


The AN/PRC-36 Belt Radio 
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As might be expected, some dis- 
advantages of unrestricted conver- 
sation appeared during the test. At 
frst the air was full of unnecessary 
Everyone equipped 
with the radio seemed to have some- 
thing to say. Once the novelty of the 
adio wore off, this problem 
straightened itself out. 

There were many varied opinions 
expressed by test personnel regarding 
the number of radios that should be 
ina rifle platoon net. Many felt that 
the number of radios should be re- 
duced so that only the platoon 
leader, platoon sergeant and squad 
leaders had them. According to some, 
giving a fire-team leader a radio on 
the same net with the platoon leader 
might tend to eliminate initiative and 
kadership on the part of the squad 
kaders. On the other hand, many 
were of the opinion that every man 
in the platoon should have a helmet 
radio. It was felt that, if every man 
could hear what was going on, the 
reaction time of the individual would 
be even quicker and morale would 
be improved; also, every man would 
be continually abreast of the situ- 
ation. In addition, if every man in 
the platoon had a helmet radio, a 
ready means of replacement would 
be at hand in the event that one of 
the key individual’s radios became in- 
operative. Some personnel expressed 
the opinion that only key individuals 
in the platoon should have the re- 
ceiver-transmitter, while everyone else 
in the platoon should have only a 
receiver mounted in the standard 
helmet. Still others thought that 
every man should have the non- 
standard helmet. Their reasoning was 
that wearers of the non-standard 


transmission. 





 — — 


The components fit snugly within the interior of the helmet and may be readily 


inspected and maintained. 


helmet stood out from those wearing 
the standard helmet, thereby making 
it easier for an enemy sniper to pin- 
point the leaders. 

It was interesting to note that the 
majority of personnel undergoing the 
test who were asked were of the 
opinion that the ideal platoon net was 
the one they were using. It should be 
noted at this point that no decision 
has been made as to whether the 
helmet radio will be a platoon or 
squad radio. What is significant is 
that, wherever it is used, the radio 
will increase the Infantry’s operating 
capabilities. 

The other version of the individual 
radio, the AN/PRC-36 belt-mounted 
radio did not prove as satisfactory 
for the Infantry soldier actively en- 
gaged in combat as did the helmet 
radio. The most pronounced com- 
plaint was the way the radio was 
carried. The users could find no 
practical place to carry it; no matter 
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where they put the set on their belt, 
if they had to hit the dirt or roll on 
the ground, they were subject to 
either a bruised hip or a_ broken 
radio. 

As with any new piece of equip- 
ment, no matter how good, there are 
always improvements that can be 
made. The helmet radio is no ex- 
ception. As a result of the troop test, 
many modifications and alterations 
have been recommended to the Army 
Signal Corps, and these will un- 
doubtedly improve the AN/PRC-34 
for Infantry use. 

Even in its present state, the helmet 
radio is a tremendous improvement 
over what our platoon leaders have 
had in the past. And consider what 
its capability will be after it has been 
modified for even better performance! 

There is little doubt that when key 
individuals in the rifle platoon (or 
the squad) become “wired for 
sound,” the unit will work together 
more effectively. However, there is 
one ominous disadvantage that will 
accrue when helmet radios are issued 
to Infantry units . . . and for this I 
have no solution . . . The GI will 
have lost forever his old reliable steel 
cooking pot, bathtub and sockwasher. 

Anyway, this is progress. 





The opinions expressed in this article are those of 
the author and do not necessarily reflect thinking of 
the United States Army Infantry School. 
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a 76 Ww all the talk that is heard today of missiles, 
ro a atomics and outer space, I often wonder what 
"~ .~# (& thoughts must cross the mind of a young second liev- 
f tenant of Infantry as he prepares for his first instruction 
of his platoon in Infantry tactics. What role does he have 
on the modern battlefield? How can he ever train his 
men to fight in the awesome atmosphere of wars to come? 


»* In the past three years, I have served as the assistant 
4@ division commander in three Infantry divisions and have, 





therefore, had the opportunity to observe countless of 
these young lieutenants training their platoons. I am 
convinced that much more can be done to assist them 
“than has been done. Having never commanded a ple 
toon in combat, I am not sure I am the best qualified to 
discuss this subject, but I hope at least that my ideas 
will be sufficiently thought provoking to stimulate others 
better qualified than I, to express themselves. 
INFANTRY IS AN INEXACT SCIENCE 
I believe part of the difficulty in training our junior 
leaders stems from the fact that we have been prone to 
treat Infantry tactics as a more or less exact science 
Up to World War I, such a classification of Infantry 
combat at its lowest level was probably proper. Troops 
wheeled and marched, fired and charged or retired 
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The cold, technical terms of the field manual cannot impart 


battlefield atmosphere . .. yet, we can give our young leaders 
a clear picture of what to expect... . 


in accordance with commands; and 
the junior officer had no other mis- 
sion than to repeat these commands, 
then supervise their execution. His 
greatest influence on the battle was 
to set an example of courage to his 
men, inspiring them to victory, 
steadying them in defeat. To ac- 
complish this, the junior officer re- 
quired little else than a knowledge of 
the drill, a loud voice and a stout 
heart. In World War I, however, 
the ability to shift and concentrate 
artillery fire and the advent of the 
machinegun and the tank changed 
all that. The solid masses which had 
endured for at least 2000 years were 
forced to go; Infantry was forced to 
spread out and, in consequence, In- 
fantry small unit tactics changed al- 
most overnight from an exact to a 
very inexact, unpredictable science. 
Suddenly the platoon leader was no 
longer marching shoulder to shoulder 
with an entire regiment or brigade, 
wheeling when told to wheel, firing 
when told to fire at an enemy sim- 
ilarly deployed and engaged. 

He found himself assigned an area 
all his own within which to fight, and 
facing him was not a known foe in 
visible, closely packed ranks, but a 
whole assortment of unknowns in- 
cluding riflemen, automatic weapons, 
mines, obstacles, tanks, artillery and 
perhaps aircraft, most of which were 
never visible to him. 

Under such conditions, war takes 
on a new complexion. No two situa- 
tions are ever quite alike and the 
solutions are also never quite the 
same. Except for his initial orders 
and subsequent fragmentary orders, 
the platoon leader is on his own and 
must make many on-the-spot deci- 
sions, reacting quickly to the ever- 
changing situation which unfolds be- 
fore him. Thus, the science of minor 
tactics no longer follows exact rules 
and procedures, but follows very in- 
exact ones wherein the results are 
seldom predictable and execution is 
never the same. This is the basis for 
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my earlier statement that modern In- 
fantry tactics, at the platoon level at 
have become a very inexact 
science. 

MODERN TACTICS AND 
METHODS OF TEACHING 

One may wonder why I have ap- 
peared to belabor a point which 
should be perfectly obvious to all sol- 
diers whether they have ever heard a 
bullet crash over their heads or not. 
I have done it because I do not be- 
lieve that our methods of teaching 
small unit Infantry tactics have kept 
pace with the changes that have taken 
place. Mind, I say methods and not 
the theory itself, with which I find 
no fault. 

To illustrate this point, I have in 
my personal library a US Army Man- 
ual published after the Civil War. It 
measures about 3 inches by 4 inches 
and is perhaps 1 inch thick. It con- 
tains all the evolutions of drill which 
were the same on the parade ground 
as well as the battlefield. It tells how 
to load and fire the rifle and how to 
perform the manual of arms. Today, 
faced with a vastly more complex 
situation, our junior leader finds all 
his instructional material contained 
in relatively few manuals of about 
the same 3-inch by 4-inch size. To be 
more explicit, most of his guidance 
for actual combat is contained in two 
manuals: FM 21-75, Combat Train- 
ing of the Individual Soldier and Pa- 
trolling, and FM 7-10, Rifle Com- 
pany, Infantry and Airborne Division 
Battle Groups. 

What we have done is to assume 
that we could take the same simple 
set of parade ground rules, alter them 
to adapt to a more open formation 
and expect them to suffice. We failed 
to recognize that the revolution in 
tactics which has taken place also 
called for a revaluation of our meth- 
ods of teaching. 

WHAT SHOULD MODERN 
COMBAT TEACHING BE? 

If the above is so, what changes 

should be made? I would say that the 


least, 





tactical instruction of the young lieu- 
tenant should properly be divided 
into three parts, namely: 

Drill 

Tactics and Environment 

Techniques 

The first of these, Drill, would be 
little different than that we now teach. 
As loose as the modern battlefield 
has become, it is still essential to 
have formations, commands and sig- 
nals, and to practice them. Each in- 
dividual must still learn to respond 
automatically to the will of his leader 
and this can best be instilled by drill. 
Likewise, the leader must still have 
simple, effective means of controlling 
the actions of his men; and for this, 
he must still use formations and com- 
mands, both verbal and visual. 

In the second part of his instruc- 
tion, Tactics and Environment, I be- 
lieve we need a somewhat new 
approach. At present, we walk our 
young lieutenant through a stylized 
version of various types of actions 
such as a day-and-night attack of an 
objective, advance guard, raids, pa- 
trols, delay, withdrawal and defense. 
We then give him a few exercises, 
both on the map and on the terrain, 
chiefly to test his troop leading pro- 
cedures. All this is necessary and 
good; but, to this I would add an- 
other element. What the junior officer 
lacks at this time is knowledge of 
what the battlefield is like. The coldly 
technical terms of the field manual 
will not give him this. What is 
needed here is atmosphere—battle- 
field atmosphere—which will help 
him visualize the myriad, unexpected 
difficulties he will encounter and the 
uncertainty that will hang as a pall 
over every moment of the day. Of 
course, he will never fully appreciate 
this until the actuality is upon him, 
but we can help him prepare for it. 
This, I would help him do by re- 
quiring the study of specially prepared 
texts—case histories based on actual 
experiences of junior leaders in com- 
bat in a variety of situations. What I 








am proposing here is nothing new. 
After World War I, the need for such 
study was recognized and from this 
need was written the world-famed 
book, /nfantry in Battle, which posed 
a series of situations which occurred 
in World War I, gave the actual bat- 
tlefield solutions and then analyzed 
the solutions as to their strengths 
and weaknesses. 

Strangely enough, while I was a 
student at the Infantry School this 
book was not used as a text and was 
not even a subject of required reading. 

Added to this there should be cer- 
tain books which should be required 
reading and which should be used as 
the basis for classroom seminars in 
various aspects of modern war. My 
own nominations for this list would 
be those contained in Figure 1. 

There are unquestionably other 
and better books that could be in- 
cluded. It should be noted that there 
are included no books by higher com- 
manders. Not that these are not 
worthwhile reading. They are. It is 
simply that we are concerned here 
solely with Infantry tactics of the 
smaller unit. I have, therefore, in- 
cluded only those books that would 
help the young officer get the feel of 
the battlefield, the uncertainties of 
terrain, weather, communications and 
supply, and the effect of fear, hunger 
and fatigue on the capabilities of his 
troops. No matter how the next war 
is fought, these particular conditions 
will still exist and to this extent the 
young officer can profit by reaching 
into the past. 

All of this is preliminary to what 
I consider the really vital part of a 
junior officer’s education—the Tech- 
niques. | have stated earlier that In- 
fantry tactics is an inexact science. 
Actually, it is more a mixture of 
exact and inexact. Weapons them- 
selves follow predictable laws and are, 
therefore, akin to an exact science 
such as mathematics. Human _ be- 
havior is, on the other hand, not al- 
ways predictable and is, therefore, 
an inexact science. This mixture com- 
pounds our problem and makes the 
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1. US Army in World War Il, Three Battles: Arnaville, Altuzza and Schmi.'t, a 
Department of the Army publication. An account of three battles from division down to | 
the front rank squad. Based on interviews of participants, this is unquestionably the best | 
factual account of battle to emerge from World War II. It is particularly valuable <ince 
the three battles are of different types: Arnaville, a river crossing; Altuzza, mountain | 
fighting in Italy; and Schmidt, an Infantry and tank battle in typical terrain of Western | 
Europe under adverse conditions of weather replete with lessons for commanders of 
every rank. The book’s greatest value lies in showing what an over-riding pari the 
human element plays in war. 

2. Anzio Beachhead (22 Jan ~- 25 May 44), a Department of the Army publication. Sti] | 
a different type of fighting, an amphibious landing and a beachhead battle of extreme | 
ferocity. A good atmosphere builder for the young officer. 

3. Company Commander, Charles B. MacDonald, Infantry Journal Press, Washington, | 
D. C. A factual account of battle at the company commander level. 

1. Tank-Fighter Team, Lt Robert M. Gerard, Infantry Journal Press, Washington, 
D. C. An account of the actions of a small, mechanized, French composite force of 
Infantry, tanks and antitank guns that operated very successfully against the Germans | 
when they invaded France. It has value in describing the uncertainties of a massive 
meeting engagement and the action of highly mobile, small mechanized forces in a 
delaying action. | 

5. Psychology and the Soldier, Norman Copeland, Military Service Publishing Com. | 
pany, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. Written at a level that a young officer can comprehend. | 
Especially valuable for its discussion of the psychological basis of military discipline. 

6. Green Beret — Red Star, Anthony Crockett, Eyre and Spottiswoode, Ltd., London. 
One of several good books written by the British on jungle fighting in Burma and | 
Malaya. Valuable insight into patrol actions against guerrillas and an object lesson jn | 
the need to adapt normal procedures to a radically changed situation. 

7. Sinai Victory, S. L. A. Marshall, William Morrow and Co., New York. Still a | 
different type of operation—desert warfare. Written at the level of battalion or brigade 
commander and below. Valuable as an example of what a modern small war can be like. 

8. After Action Studies of the 7th Division in the Central Pacific, S. L. A. Marshall, 
The Infantry Journal. Not an accurate title—published after the war. Written up a | 
few days after a battle for one of the islands. Its tremendous value to the junior leader | 
lies in showing him just what happens to each individual in his platoon during a battle. | 
Particularly of interest is how little each soldier really knows of what was going on 


around him. 








Figure 1. 


study and execution of minor Infan- 
try tactics even more complex. 
Inexact sciences are taught not 
merely by the statement of a few 
rules or principles but by the develop- 
ment and discussion of these rules 
and principles in great detail so that 
the student understands the hypo- 
thesis on which they are based and 
the many subtle variations which exist 
in their interpretation and applica- 
tion. So we must do with tactics. We 
must take each principle, break it 
down into its essential elements and 
discuss these in great detail. We must 
analyze carefully the interplay of ter- 
rain, weather, weapons, the enemy 
and human behavior in every con- 


A list of books which describe various aspects of modern war. 


ceivable situation. We must supple- 
ment our basic manuals with a series 
of texts which would form the firm 
basis for the continued development 
of our junior leader. The study of 
these texts, would develop in the jun- 
ior Officer a vast inquisitiveness—an 
ability to react to specific situations 
with a solution tailored to the situa- 
tion rather than with a set piece car- 
ried out in accordance with a specific 
ritual. These texts would cover a wide 
span of subjects and would be much 
too broad for me to discuss in detail 
here, but I would like to illustrate 
the style which should be used. On 
the following page is my concept of 
the opening paragraphs of Volume 1. 


BriG GEN Davip W. Gray received his commission in the Infantry when he was 
graduated from the United States Military Academy in 1933. During World War 
II he served with Headquarters, Army Ground Forces, and later with the G3 
section of General Walter Krueger’s Sixth Army. During the Korean War he 
was Operations Officer of the Eighth Army, Commanding Officer of the 27th 
Infantry Regiment and G3 of X Corps. He graduated from the Army War College 
in 1952 and was later appointed Chief of the Operations Division, ODCSOPS, 
Department of the Army. In March 1957 he became Assistant Division Com- 
mander of the 11th Airborne Division (now the 24th Infantry Division) and later 
commanded the elements of the 24th in Lebanon in 1958. At present, General 
Gray is the Chief of Staff, V Corps, in Europe. 
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VOLUME 1 — PLATOON IN ATTACK 
INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this text is to introduce 
you to the study of the techniques of the 
Infantryman on the battlefield and then to 
discuss in detail the techniques of all ele- 
ments of the platoon in the attack. The ob- 
iectives of this and subsequent texts of the 
same series are far different than those of 
the field manual. A parallel can be drawn 
with the study of music. One who has 
learned the scales can hardly be called a 
musician. Yet this is an essential first step. 
The novice becomes a musician by reading 
the score of many compositions and event- 
ually is able to play any piece, 

So it is with your chosen profession. The 
basic field manuals have taught you the 
principles of fighting, moving and shooting. 
These additional special texts, by exposing 
you to all the variations of the principles 
you have learned, will make you an Infantry 
leader capable of holding your own on the 
battlefield against any foe. The most im- 
portant point for you to remember is that 
Infantry combat at your level is a very in- 
exact science. Although Infantry action may 
follow certain patterns, each situation will 
be slightly different calling for changes not 
only in tactics but variations in techniques 
as well. Your ability to apply the correct 
solution in any given situation is a combi- 
nation of your knowledge of the basic funda- 
mentals and the application of these tech- 
niques tempered always by good common 
sense. 


FUTURE OF SMALL UNIT 
INFANTRY COMBAT 


One of the first problems you will face in 
training your platoon is to convince them 
that there is a future for small unit Infantry 
combat. They may feel that with the host of 
new developments that receive so much pub- 
licity, there will be no occasion for man to 
be pitted against man with only the weapons 
of his squad at his disposal. It is important 
that you face up to this problem because 
unless the soldier is convinced that what he 
is doing is tactically sound and he may be 
called upon to do it in combat, he will be 
only half-hearted in his training. 

You should have no doubts upon this sub- 
ject. Whether the war is atomic or non- 
atomic, the continuing evolutionary trend to 
disperse and spread will develop more and 
more chances for small individual actions 
between squads and platoons to take place. 
Increased mobility will likewise have the 
same result. Small mechanized units will be 
operating in intervals and on the flanks, 
while small airborne units may be operating 
in the rear. Guerrilla activities also always 
bring an increase in small unit actions. 

The so-called small wars also must be con- 
sidered. In such wars the fighting may be in 
mountains, deserts, or jungles where the 
nature of the terrain itself will force combat 
by small units and where normally the more 
exotic weapons, like atomics and missiles, 
would probably not be employed. You can 
truthfully tell your platoon that, far from 
being obsolescent as a basic fighting unit, 
there is even a greater probability that com- 
bat will be characterized by a series of small 
engagements in many of which platoons and 
even squads may be operating separately. 

If still further convincing is needed, you 
may point out to your platoon that in the 
Korean War during the year 1952, nearly all 
the fighting was at small unit level. Although 
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Unit control is enhanced if movement is at controlled speeds. 


the lines remained relatively stationary 
throughout the vear. every night literally 
hundreds of small Infantry units roamed the 
no man’s land between the lines. During this 
period, the science of night patrolling, raids 
and ambushes was brought almost to the 
stage of an art. and for the men engaged in 
it, this combat was no less deadly than if 
whole regiments had attacked. The Korean 
War was a special war some may say. This 
is true, but all wars are so, and each one is 
more special than the last. 


MOBILITY OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL SOLDIER 


Throughout the history of war. one of the 
fundamental considerations of a commander 
has been mobility. It has been stated as such 
in every treatise on war that has been writ- 
ten. In applying this consideration, it is 
particularly important that we understand 
its meaning. In the minds of many. mobility 
has hecome confused with speed. This is 
wrong. Speed alone does not indicate mobil- 
ity. Mobility on the battlefield, properly de- 
fined, is the ability to move a soldier to a 
given point with the necessary equipment 
and in the physical condition required to 
accomplish his mission. Depending on the 
situation and the mission, this could require 
a mobility rate varying from one mile an 
hour on foot over rough terrain with heavy 
loads to 500 miles per hour in the fastest 
means of air transport we have. Right now. 
however, we are interested in the movement 
of the soldier on foot on the battlefield. 

It has been common practice for many 
young officers to teach that movement forward 
is always accomplished at a dead run. This 
practice may be influenced by the _ belief 
that if not required to run hard, many sol- 
diers in training will not run at all and 
there is considerable basis for this belief. 
But is there really a requirement to always 


move all-out at all times? The field manual 
does not say so. It may be implied in the 
manual by the general term used for for- 
ward movement, which is a “rush.” It may 
also be implied from this statement in the 
field manual: “Run to the new position, 
using the shortest route,” but it is not cate- 
gorically stated as a requirement and logic- 
ally should not be for two reasons: First, it 
is a well established fact that short bursts 
of speed will expend energy at a_ very 
fast rate; and it is important for the In- 
fantry fighter to arrive on the objective with 
enough strength left to fight his way through 
it. But most important is the problem of the 
Infantryman going where he is supposed to 
go. The field manual enjoins him to select 
his new location before starting, but more 
often than not the accident of the terrain 
will not permit this. Therefore. he will have 
to pick his new location as he runs. This 
he can do much better if he is running at a 
controlled speed rather than in an all-out 
effort. Another consideration is the fact that, 
more often than not, the Infantry fighter 
will move as part of a group. In so doing 
he must maintain his interval and his direc- 
tion, and also be responsive to orders issued 
by his leader. This he can do much better 
if running at a controlled speed. The next 
question, naturally, is what constitutes con- 
trolled Many say that this lies in 
the area between half and three-quarters 
speed, depending on the terrain, the load 
the Infantryman may be carrying and the 
amount and accuracy of fire he may be re- 
ceiving. It naturally goes without saying that 
in this latter instance, if the enemy’s fire is 
right on him, his speed will probably exceed 
any that he had heretofore achieved. As a 
guide in training, it is desirable to teach 
the soldier to move from one-half to three- 
quarters speed. 


speed. 
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We must find a way to impart a foretaste of combat to our leaders, whether they first face it from the bow of a landing craft 


With this as a beginning, this text 
would continue to analyze and dis- 
cuss each minute element of the In- 
fantry platoon in the attack. A partial 
list of the additional subjects I would 
include are shown below. 


1. Effect of various types of terrain on 
the rate and method of movement, 
i.e., rough or mountainous terrain, 
desert sand, jungle, open or dense 
forest, etc. 

2. Fire of the individual soldier. 

3. Control of fire team leaders. 


3 


Infantry is an inexact science and does not follow exact rules and procedures. 
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or while standing in the jump door. 


1. Formations. 

5. Close combat as distinguished 
open combat. 

6. Independent squad and platoon action 
as distinguished from fighting as part 
of a larger force. 

7. Training techniquest to stimulate bat- 
tlefield conditions. 

8. Fighting inside an objective. 

9. Effects and characteristics of hostile 

fire on an attacking force. 

10. Situations, discussions and solutions. 


from 


After study of such a text, I do 
not doubt that a junior leader would 





have a much better concept of his role 
and be able to do a better job of 
training his platoon. It may be argued 
that this method might lead to com- 
plete unconventionality and the viola- 
tion of basic principles. No doubt 
the danger is there. However, it must 
be remembered that the goal is not 
to violate the principles but to en- 
variation in their applica- 
tion, i.e., fit the technique to the situa- 
tion. In any event, is the alternative 
not more disastrous? That alterna- 
tive, of course, is the blind applica- 
tion of set drills to each situation 
without regard to the realities con- 
fronting the leader. 
PREPARATION OF TEXTS 

It may be asked how these special 
texts will be prepared. This would 
be a literary effort of no mean mag- 
nitude, it is true. The Infantry School 
at Fort Benning would have to play 
a major role, but I do not believe 
that even the considerable resources 
of Fort Benning would, in themselves, 
suffice. An undertaking such as this 
should draw on the experience of all 
those who have a personal knowledge 
in war, whether now active in the 
service or not. 

I visualize that this task could be 
approached as follows: The Infantry 
School would develop in outline form 
the topics that were to be covered 
in any specific text. These would be 
comparable in scope to those indi- 
cated above by me for the text on 


courage 
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Techniques of the Platoon in the At- 
tack. Comments and suggestions on 
these topics could then be solicited 
in the following manner: 

e By publication in the /nfantry 

magazine. 

e By direct solicitation from in- 

dividuals known to have experience 

in specific fields. 

e By requirements placed on stu- 

dents at other service schools. 

e By circularization to Reserve 

and National Guard units to use 

as discussion topics for submission 
of comments. 

e By assembly and review of data 

already written and published. 

e Interviews by special teams. 

After topical data had been as- 
sembled, the task of analyzing, writ- 
ing, and editing would be undertaken. 
This would not be written in the 
more or less dogmatic style of the 
field manuals but more in the style 
used by me to illustrate the opening 
paragraphs of Platoon in the Attack. 
Also, this task would be simplified 
since I do not visualize that these 
texts would necessarily have to be 
completely reviewed up through 
CONARC and through DA. In many 
instances where there is a difference 
of opinion between contributors, both 
sides can be presented. Remember, 
the object is to expose the reader to 
ideas, to stimulate his thinking and 
help him to distinguish the situation 
where one set of techniques will ap- 
ply as compared to another situation 
in which entirely contrary techniques 
may be required. The entire empha- 
sis in these texts would be based on 
the variations rather than on the 
establishment of rules as is the gen- 
eral case in field manuals. 

I must frankly admit I do not know 
whether the above scheme would 
work. It would depend entirely on 
whether there are enough Infantry- 
men around who have the time and 
inclination to lend a hand. It is en- 
tirely true that the demands of the 
modern world do not leave much 
time for calm reflection and the crys- 
tallization of thought. It may be that 
someone else can think of a better 
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scheme to tap the large reservoir of 
experience that is fast dwindling 
away. If so, I hope I have helped 
provoke them into writing about it, 
which, as I stated in the beginning, 
was part of my intent. 

In essence, then, this is the method 
I would use in training Infantry lead- 
ers: I would first teach our young 
officer the fundamentals of his trade 
as stated in the field manual. Co- 
incident with this instruction, | would 
give him collateral reading and in- 
struction designed to condition his 
mind to the conditions and environ- 
ment of the battlefield so that he can 
logically reason the techniques he 
must apply in each situation. I would 
then introduce him through a series 
of special texts to the study of Infan- 
try in combat—a study that would 
continue throughout his career, a 
study of the techniques of Infantry as 
an inexact science, which it unques- 
tionably is. 

In my own mind, the approach I 
have attempted to explain is evolu- 
tionary and inevitable. Right now, 
nearly all of our combat leaders have 
passed into field grade and the young 
officer no longer has the intimate 
contact of experienced leaders to give 
him close supervision either in train- 
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The personal lessons learned on the battlefield must be imparted to our young leaders. 


ing or any actual combat that might 
now occur. 

But apart from this consideration, 
the modern machines of war are 
forcing a greater premium on the 
knowledge, training and expertness of 
the individual. Once trained, these 
skilled Infantrymen must not be dis- 
sipated by the mistakes of leaders 
whose faults are not those of courage 
or intelligence, but an inability to 
visualize the conditions under which 
they must fight. By the time these 
young men might learn this, it may 
be too late; both they and the men 
under them may be lost forever. 

Of course, there are certain ele- 
ments that only the first crash of real 
war will resolve, but this will hold for 
both sides. Our mission is to ensure 
that our young leader enters his first 
mortal combat imbued with confi- 
dence, a confidence that can only 
come from a profound study of his 
role and the knowledge that, short of 
actual war, he has mastered this in- 
exact science to the degree that it is 
possible of mastery in time of peace. 





The opinions expressed in this article 
are those of the author and do not 
necessarily reflect thinking of the United 
States Army Infantry School. 
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ERA CRUZ, Chapultepec, Mexico 
City, Shiloh, New Mexico, Cuba, 
China, the Philippines, North Africa, 
Germany, Korea. These and other 
names on the 15th Infantry’s 32 bat- 


unfold a tradition of 
heroism attested by 20 Medals of 
Honor and thousands of lesser deco- 
rations that span more than 159 years 
of service to the country. This is the 
“Can-Do” Battle Group, and today 
it continues to live up to its motto. 
The 15th is one of five battle 
groups of the 3d Infantry Division 
which is assigned to V US Army 
Corps of the Seventh US Army. 
Presently stationed at Bamberg, 
Germany, the 15th is an integral part 
of the NATO Defense Forces and as 
such maintains its combat ready pos- 


tle streamers 


ture with a rigorous year-round train- 
ing schedule. 

Recent activities of the Battle 
Group have been varied but are typi- 
cal of units stationed in Germany. 

In July 1959, the Battle Group 
conducted an extensive river crossing 
operation across the Main River sup- 
ported by Seventh Army and Air 
Force units. In September 1959, ap- 
proximately 800 enlisted members of 
the Battle Group returned to the 
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AROUND THE WORLD 


GERMANY 


Ist Battle Group, 15th Infantry, 3d Infantry Division 


United States for separation from the 
These individuals, in turn, 
were replaced by men trained at Fort 
Benning, Georgia. After arrival of 
the replacements, the Battle Group 
undertook an accelerated and pro- 
gressive training program. The phases 


service. 


of this training included realistic 
squad training and tests, platoon 


training and tests administered by the 
Battle Group, and company training 
with tests administered by a team 
from 3d Infantry Division Head- 
quarters. 

Although training is the most im- 
portant mission, it is not the only 
activity of the unit. Many members 
of the 15th participate actively with 
the German civilian community in 
furthering German-American activi- 
ties. Included are sports events, mem- 
bership in the International Club, 
joint shoots, and rod and gun activi- 
ties. Additionally, members of the 
Battle Group have easy access to 
many well known recreational areas, 


including Garmisch 
gaden. 

Intramural athletics and battle 
group and post sports teams provide 
an opportunity for individual partici- 
pation as well as spectator interest. 
The Bamberg football team was the 
USAREUR champion two years ago 
and also was the division champion 
last season. Last year, the baseball 
team was the league champion. The 
Battle Group has participated in 
numerous marksmanship competi- 
tions, and, on two occasions during 
1959, won the Seventh US Amy 
small bore competition. 

Thus, the 15th is typical of the 
battle groups found in Europe—com- 
bat ready, trained under rigorous con- 
ditions and tested by a continuing 
system of alerts and alert rehearsals. 
The duty is challenging, varied and 
interesting—and the men who won 
the 15th its fame can be assured that 
the old regimental motto still applies 
—“Can Do.” 


and _ Berchtes- 


The Battle Group conducts numerous live-fire problems of squad, platoon and 
company size. 
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The Battle Group is located in a modern kaserne constructed originally as the home of a German Panzer Regiment . 
_, « but much of the time is spent in nearby training areas in preparation for major field exercises conducted in Western 
Germany. 





By training under rigorous conditions of weather and terrain, and by using the newest weapons, equipment and tech- 
niques—as evidenced by recent airmobile operations—the Ist BG, 15th Infantry, maintains a constant peak of combat 
readiness. 
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The Case for a 


STRATEGIC ASSAULT FORCE 


There is no place in modern war for the Marquis of 


Queensberry Rules. 


The Marshall Award, named in 
honor of General George C. 
Marshall, was established by the 
Infantry School to bring recogni- 
tion to the member of each In- 
fantry Officer Advanced Class 
who submits, as a part of the Ef- 
fective Writing Program, the arti- 
cle which makes the best contri- 
bution to the Military Art. 


Bee DATE: 12 June 1963; the 
place: CP of the 4th Aggressor 
Rifle Division. 

Major General Juan Pinero, Com- 
manding General of the 4th Aggres- 
sor Rifle Division, has just returned 
to his CP. With key members of his 
staff, he has received the corps order 


for the attack on US Forces defend- 
ing a critical communications center. 
This center must be occupied by 
aggressor forces within 24 hours to 
forestall relief of the defending US 
troops. General Pinero has been ord- 
ered to make the main attack with 
his division. He has already formed 
a tentative plan of attack and has dis- 
cussed this plan with his G2 and G3, 
both of whom accompanied him to 
receive the corps commander’s order. 

The division chief of staff as- 
sembles all of the staff and special 
staff in the war room and General 
Pinero quickly gives them an outline 
of his plan. Everyone settles down to 
work out the details of the attack, 
and these are rapidly nearing com- 
pletion when a struggle is heard out- 
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side. The door is forced open and 
five soldiers wearing the insignia of 
the US Strategic Assault Force leap 
into the room. A burst of fire from a 
machine pistol kills several of the 
staff, and before the remainder can 
react, they too are shot down. The 
leader of the US group moves to the 
tables and destroys all the notes and 
overlays; the remainder of the group 
ensure that none of the enemy staff 
are left alive. The resultant situation 
can be imagined: every man at di- 
vision headquarters who had knowl- 
edge of the coming attack is dead; 
key staff members will have to be 
replaced. Hopeless confusion will 
reign tomorrow, instead of a well- 
planned attack. All of this was caused 
by a tiny group of highly trained spe- 














A MARSHALL AWARD 


Selection 


cialists in unorthodox warfare! 
Ridiculous? Far-fetched? Perhaps 
it is, but how about the following? 
A small force is hiding about 150 
miles behind enemy lines. They have 
been there for a few weeks and in 
that time have conducted small scale 
operations. To date, they have de- 
stroyed several ammunition and gas- 
oline dumps but mainly their efforts 
have been directed against enemy air- 
fields. In this short period they have 
been credited with the destruction of 
about 200 aircraft of all types. One 
last raid is planned before they return 
to friendly lines. In this raid they 
plan to employ jeeps mounting four 
machineguns each. The basic plan is 
to cross 40 miles of enemy terri- 
tory, drive onto the airfield at night 
and machinegun the parked aircraft. 
A total of 18 vehicles will be 
used. At the scheduled time, they ar- 
rive at the airfield and form into an 
arrowhead. The runway lights are 
turned on to receive a landing plane 





and the jeeps rapidly drive forward 
and follow it as it taxis down the 
strip. The gunners take advantage of 
the lights and machinegun the air- 
craft as they come abreast of them. 
The enemy has allowed his security 
to relax and the gunners have a field 
day on the fighters, bombers and car- 
go planes lined up on both sides of 
the tarmac. The enemy reacts to the 
attack by switching off the lights and 
firing a few mortar shells in the vi- 
cinity of the vehicles. The raiders 
make a complete circle around the 
perimeter of the field with very little 
real opposition and then make off into 
the darkness. As soon as they have 
left the lights from the burning air- 
craft behind, the group splits up and 
makes its way back to the rendezvous 
area. The whole operation has been 
made at a cost of one man killed and 
three jeeps knocked out. The cost to 
the enemy? Somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of 40 critical aircraft de- 
stroyed, an unknown number of 







casualties and considerable damage 
done to the airfield installations. 

Cops and robbers? Cowboys and 
Indians? Maybe, but it actually hap- 
pened and at a period when the en- 
emy had no aircraft to spare. 

The first example is the type mis- 
sion that a Strategic Assault Force 
could be called upon to perform in 
the event of another war. The second 
story is true and is a condensed ac- 
count of a mission conducted in North 
Africa in World War II. Thus, the 
idea of these shock units is not new; 
we only have to look at the Skorzeny 
raid on the mountain top when he 
rescued Mussolini—or the nine-man 
ski patrol which blew up the heavy- 
water plant in Norway and put an 
end to Hitler’s dreams of an atomic 
bomb. While it is not new, the idea 
seems to be hard to accept by the 
more orthodox commanders. Of 
course, it is underhanded, for success 
depends on secrecy, an excellent spy 
system and occasionally such acts of 











No enemy official will ever feel secure—even deep in his own homeland. 


deception as wearing enemy uniforms. 
None of these ideas can be exposed 
to the light of day and so it is a little 
difficult to sell the “two up and one 
back” commander on them. 
Assuming that this Strategic As- 
sault Force is going to be formed, 
what units or personnel do we have 
now who are capable of conducting 
this Special 
Forces immediately comes to mind, 


missions of nature? 


but their mission is of a different type 
and they will probably have their 
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hands full with it. The old Ranger 
units may have been capable of pro- 
viding the personnel, but their train- 
ing was directed more towards tactical 
spearhead con- 
ventional beach landings, or to raid 
behind enemy lines to a limited dis- 
tance. It appears that we do not have 
the units already in existence to form 
an Assault Force, so let us consider 
what is needed. They should be ca- 
pable of performing hazardous oper- 
ations in any part of the globe and 


considerations—to 





using any form of transportation to 
get there. For example, personnel of 
the Assault Force would be ready to 
drop by parachute or to land from a 
submarine in enemy held territory to 
kidnap, disrupt or destroy. The mis. 
sions contemplated for them would 
be feats of audacity, bluff and de. 
struction in areas where we could 
not use either conventional forces or 
friendly guerrillas. 

For centuries commanders have 
worried about their two flanks. The 
organization of Strategic Assault 
Forces would permit the opening up 
of a third “flank,” in the rear of the 
enemy. Their efforts would have a 


strategical significance rather than 
tactical. Nuclear warfare would 


change the concept of the Assault 
Force very little. If anything, it would 
make them more to be feared. They 
would be capable of introducing 
atomic devices instead of more con- 
ventional weapons into enemy strong- 
holds. A war fought under nuclear 
conditions would give this unit a 
greater punch. 

Economy is probably the most con- 
vincing argument for such a force. 
For a relatively insignificant cost, the 
Army could acquire a force capable 
of producing destruction all out of 
proportion to its size and the initial 
expense of organization. A_ bonus 
profit would be realized from the in- 
calculable confusion and _ dismay 
which would be caused to the enemy, 
even in areas far beyond the reach 
of conventional units. This is the 
cheap way to wage war. Under the 
present concept, the modern army 
and its weapons are highly vulnerable 
to well-planned and well-executed at- 
tacks by tiny, inexpensively main- 
tained groups of determined person- 
nel. 

Those are some of the arguments 
for the Strategic Assault Force. Now 
let us consider some of the difficulties 
involved in raising and maintaining 


Confusion and havoc will be caused in 
areas far beyond the reach 
of conventional units. 
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this type force. First of all, consider 
personnel: The daring, unconvention- 
al type of soldier with above average 
intelligence is what we are looking 
for. Unfortunately, he is the man who 
gets out of the Army as rapidly as 
possible when a war is concluded. 
How can we keep him and, equally 
as important, how can we train him? 
We could recruit from all branches 
of the Army, selecting specialists in 
the various fields who have the ability 
of becoming specialists in many other 
fields. Selected personnel would be 
daring, intelligent and suited for un- 
orthodox warfare. They would be 
capable of working in small groups 
or as an individual. By offering such 
men the inducement of a job calling 
for parachuting, flying, skiing, boat- 
ing, foreign travel, mountaineering, 
etc. (normally the hobbies of the 
more well-to-do), there would be no 
dearth of volunteers. 

Training would not be fixed to any 
any set pattern or tied to any one 
area but would be flexible enough to 
allow surprise practice missions in 
almost any part of the globe. For ex- 
ample, personnel would be prepared 
to move, on short notice, by air or 
sea to the other side of the world, 
perform their mission and report to a 
rendezvous for pick up and return to 
the United States. Of necessity, train- 
ing would probably have to be of an 
individual nature. There would be no 
established TOE for this force. Size 
and equipment of detachments would 
change from mission to mission. 

Naturally, we could expect objec- 
tions to forming a Strategic Assault 
Force. In the past, the introduction of 
units of this type into field exercises 
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Enemy sentinels—smug in their rear-echelon posts—will disappear .. . 


with the mission of destroying instal- 
lations did not meet with the approval 
of the more orthodox commanders 
because of the confusion which re- 
sulted. But, let us face it, this con- 
fusion is what we desire most; the 
sooner the enemy is involved in con- 
fusion, the sooner we can take ad- 
vantage of it. Opposition to the 
creation of the Assault Force will 
also be voiced by commanders who 
are afraid it will result in their losing 
the more adventurous officers and 
noncommissioned officers. Naturally, 
no commander likes to contemplate 
losing his best men to another unit. 
This can best be answered by consid- 
ering the numbers involved. Probably 
a force of no more than 500 officers 
and men from all branches would be 
needed. 

The shape of war has changed. If 


a small group of dedicated, well- 
trained individuals can accomplish a 
mission of major importance to the 
war effort, let us be prepared to use 
them. If it means training such per- 
sonnel now—if it means teaching such 
“underhanded” tactics as kidnapping 
and assassination, let us do it. There 
is no place in modern war for the 
Marquis of Queensberry Rules. Let 
us be willing to gamble small units in 
the hope of winning enormous prizes. 
The case for maintaining a perman- 
ent Strategic Assault Force cannot be 
dismissed off hand. The implications 
and probable results of such a force 
make it deserving of close study and 
consideration. 





Publication of this material does not imply 
DA or USAIS indorsement of factual ac- 
curacy or opinion. 


Capt HuGH MCWHINNIE’s military service began in March 1940, when he en- 
listed in the British Army. During World War II he was with the Black Watch 
Regiment and the Royal Engineers and later served with Italian partisan forces. 


He enlisted in the United States Army in 1948 and was commissioned in 1952. 
Captain McWhinnie subsequently was a battalion S2 and a company commander 
with the 7th Infantry Regiment in Korea, and later served with the 29th Infantry 


and 75th Infantry on Okinawa. He also has been a company commander and 


assistant $3 with the 503d Airborne Infantry Regiment and the 2d Battle Group, 


502d Airborne Infantry. Captain McWhinnie graduated from the Advanced 


Course in May and is now with the 77th Special Forces Group (Airborne). 
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FLEXIBLE 


We must not become stereotyped on the 


There are countless possibilities 


for successful maneuver. 





tactical chessboard. 


by Cot James H. Hayes 


LEXIBILITY is probably the Army’s 
F most misused and mistreated 
word. It is used as a cover for loose 
thinking, as a standard formula by 
students in solving service 
problems, or as a magic gimmick by 
the harassed planner. The truth is that 
everyone wants flexibility of mind, 
weapons or tactical organization be- 
cause that is the way to victory. 

If this quality is so important, can 
we say that our present battle group 
structure permits great tactical flexi- 
bility? Can the battle group organi- 
zation provide a variety of tactical for- 
mations to meet the abruptly chang- 
ing situations of the battlefield? Let’s 
investigate and see. 

One might conclude from our field 


school 
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manuals that a commander’s choice 
of formations is limited to the column, 
line, or three up and two back (ev- 
eryone knows the old student com- 
plaint about “three up, two back, 
feed them a hot meal and attack 
thru the green”). However, further 
reflection will show that today’s bat- 
tle group can be deployed in at least 
five basic ways as shown in Figure 1. 

Five basic formations certainly give 
a reasonable variety of capabilities. 
That’s not all, though. Other varia- 
tions can be squeezed out of the basic 
five because each of the originals can 
be modified in a number of 
In other words, we have an 
entire scale of formations, and we 
can play the organizational piano as 


also 


ways. 








befits the mood of the battlefield. To 
illustrate this point, let’s consider a 
sequence of basic situations. The ac- 
tions are entirely theoretical and are 
deliberately made as simple as pos- 
sible. Complexities like atomics, 
motor vs foot mobility and the use 
of supporting weapons have been de- 
liberately omitted so that we don't 
“fight the problem.” Once the prin- 
ciples involved in the use of the for- 
mations are grasped, their applica- 
tion to other situations can be made 
by the reader at his leisure. More- 
over, it should be noted that although 
the battle group is depicted as oper- 
ating independently, the formations 
discussed could also be utilized when 
the battle group is acting in conjunc- 
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Figure 1. 





tion with the rest of the division. All 
these important points are suppressed 
in order that full attention can be 
concentrated on the reaction capa- 
bilities of the battle group organiza- 
tion. 

Let’s assume that division has di- 
rected one battle group to advance 
rapidly south in order to locate and 
destroy enemy forces. Contact is not 
imminent and the move is initially 
non-tactical. Let’s see what can hap- 
pen to this battle group and the var- 
ious formations it may adopt. 

To begin the initial movement, the 
column is the classic solution because 
it provides maximum control and 
maximum speed of movement (Fig- 
ure 2A). There are no major prob- 
lems inherent in the use of the for- 
mation and it solves the problem 
neatly and concisely. 

However, as the advance contin- 
ues, the situation becomes more com- 
plicated. Contact is still unlikely, but 
now it is a factor to be considered. 
The battle group therefore adopts a 
minor but important variation of the 
column—the advance guard forma- 
tion (Figure 2B). It provides security 
to the front and flanks and still per- 
mits rapid and efficient movement 
forward. Through the ages, com- 
manders have routinely used the ad- 
vance guard formation to ensure the 
uinterrupted advance of the main 
body. 

The southward advance continues 
ind information is received from di- 
vision that enemy units have been re- 
ported to the west. The information 
‘ vague, but division believes the 
western flank to be in more danger 
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The five basic formations—column, triangle, square, line, pentagon—give the commander a wide 


variety of capabilities. 

than the eastern flank. A new element 
of possible danger has been intro- 
duced. The safety of the battle group 
supply,service and supporting and at- 
tached units is a factor for consider- 
ation. Moreover, a rapid advance is 
still required. These considerations 
require the column or some suitable 
variation of it to provide maximum 
speed and the necessary security. A 
major variation is required—multiple 
columns (Figure 2C). Most of the 
combat units are placed in the west- 
ern column while the administrative 
units are placed in the eastern column 
with minimal combat power in the 
east column. Thus, our fighting units 
are interposed between the support 
elements and the enemy for maximum 
security. As we advance southward 
the situation will undoubtedly be- 
come more complex. 

It is an axiom of war that opposing 
attract each other. Our the- 
oretical war must, of course, be sub- 
ject to this truth so, in due course, 
we find that immediate contact is 
imminent. The enemy is looking for 
us; we are looking for him; the die 
is cast. 


forces 


The battle group must continue its 
rapid advance, but the risks have been 
significantly increased. The forma- 
tion adopted must be able to meet a 
threat from any direction. Addition- 
ally, any enemy threat should ideally 
be countered by an immediate and 
violent attack on one or both of its 
flanks. 


There is a formation capable of 
fulfilling these requirements. Let’s 


call it the Z formation (it looks like 
a Z) and adopt it for the next phase 
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of the southward movement. It can 
be a Z-right or Z-left depending on 
which flank is more threatened. How- 
ever, let’s use a Z-right because it 
places more forward power on the 
battle group west flank. 

As the advance is continued, Alfa 
and Bravo Companies encounter en- 
emy to their front (Figure 3A). For- 
ward movement is stopped because 
of enemy strength, and the compan- 
ies hold while necessary plans are 
being made to resume the advance 
However, the enemy launches a sur- 
prise attack Q), designed to flank 
Bravo Company. But it is evident that 
he did not reckon with the flexibility 
built into the Z formation. While 
Charlie Company blocks, Echo Com- 
pany attacks the enemy flank (2). 
Delta Company remains in reserve for 
employment by the battle group com- 
mander as the situation permits. 

Should the enemy strike the battle 
group in the flank (Figure 3B), 
Bravo and Charlie Companies quickly 
establish blocking or defensive posi- 
tions. Delta and Echo strike the en- 
emy a sharp blow in the flank. Note, 
again, that one company (Alfa) is 
still available as a reserve. 

Variations of this situation are 
shown in Figures 3C and 3D 

It is clear now that Z-right is de- 
signed to minimize a threat from the 
left flank. Consequently, an attack 
from the right flank (3E) would ap- 
parently strike at a weak point of the 
formation. Such, however, is not the 
case, for Bravo and Charlie can 
quickly block the enemy effort while 
Alfa and Delta can maneuver to at- 
tack the enemy flanks. A reserve is 
still held available to handle unex- 
pected events or to reinforce success 


and deliver the knock-out punch. 
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Though Z-right is designed to handle 
threats from the left flank, it can 
handle with equal facility an attack 
from the right flank. 

What of an attack from the rear? 
This is certainly the most feared type 
of attack. It strikes in a direction in 
which man is inherently weak—he 
cannot turn his head 180° and his 
elbows and knee joints cannot react 
in this direction. Moreover, his na- 
tural body protection such as the rib 
cage is not as strong in the rear. The 
attack from the rear, such as that 
shown in Figure 4, is feared, there- 
fore, because of compelling and pow- 
erful psychological reasons. 

The attack from the rear can be 
met with considerable facility. Delta 
and Echo immediately block while 
Alfa and Charlie counterattack. Bravo 
becomes the reserve and can be re- 
positioned as required by the situ- 
ation. Naturally the attack from the 
rear is more difficult to meet; never- 
theless, the Z formation does provide 
a sound plan for meeting and de- 
feating it. 

Let’s digress from our situation for 
a moment to note the advantages of 
the Z formation. 

e It can meet an attack from 
any direction. 

e It has an inherent capabil- 
ity to provide a holding force (fix 
‘em), a maneuver force (fight 
‘em) and a reserve force (finish 
‘em). This capability exists re- 
gardless of the direction from 
which an enemy may attack. 

e It is capable of rapid for- 
ward movement because of its 
similarity to the column. 

These advantages are significant 
and should warrant further study of 
the Z with a view to its adoption in 
our service manuals and our school 
teaching. This is particularly pertin- 
ent in light of the anticipated fluid 
battlefield of the future where units 
may be required to maneuver over 
wide areas in order to preclude atomic 
destruction. The Z formation provides 
a readily maneuverable group capa- 
ble of compacting into a fist or ex- 
tending itself like a hand. 
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Once contact is made and the situ- 
ation developed, the major problem 
involves methods of penetrating or 
flanking the enemy’s positions so as 
to continue the southward advance. 
Now, that old standby, three up and 
two back (the triangle), comes into 
its proper place. However, it too, 
gives a wide variety of choices de- 


(Ba 





pending upon the situation and the 
scheme of maneuver. 

For instance, the commander may 
not know the enemy situation well 
enough to determine whether to ma- 
neuver around one or both flanks. He 
meets the dilemma by placing one 
company on either flank (Figure 5A). 
Alternatively, the scheme of maneu- 
ver for one reason or another can be 
decided in advance. Then, the two 
rearward companies are oriented on 
the proper flank (Figure 5B). Or, if 
the situation dictates a penetration 
followed by a rapid exploitation of 
the gap, then maximum combat 
power, to include reserves, is con- 
centrated at the planned point of 
penetration (Figure 5C). And finally, 
the situation dictates echelonment to 
one flank or another and thus neces- 
sitates orienting the reserves appro- 
priately (Figures 5D, E & F). 
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In every and to each unit 
there must come a time of minor or 
major crisis. Our little war is no dif- 
ferent and the battle group is ordered 
to defend a critical area. Relief will 
be forthcoming in due course but 
temporarily all avenues of withdrawal 
are blocked and the enemy is con- 
verging from all sides. Clearly, all 
around defense is the overriding con- 
sideration and the square or diamond 
formation is adopted (Figure 6). 


war 














This formation has been discussed 
as a formation for patrols but the 
application to battle group level has 
not been made in appropriate man- 
uals. Note that for the battle group in 
the situation discussed there are sev- 
eral marked advantages of the dia- 
mond (or square) formation: 

@ It provides all around defense. 

@ It is easy to control. 

© The reserve is centrally located 

and can utilize the principle of in- 

terior lines to advantage. 

® Combat power can be easily 

concentrated in any desired direc- 

tion to permit a breakout. 
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This last advantage is an important 
one and bears further examination. 

The square or diamond formation 
permits concentration of combat 
power quickly at any selected point. 
It is, paradoxically, the military 
equivalent of the circle. Like the 
circle, any of its points is equally 
distant from the center; consequent- 
ly, a centrally located reserve can 
rapidly counterattack or reinforce 
any point. It has the capability of 
striking in any one of the 360° of a 
circle. 

In our situation, the commander 
has foreseen the requirement to 


break out to the south. Consequently, 
the battle group attacks with three 
up and two back: Alpha, Bravo and 
assault 


Echo lead the (Figure 7) 








while Charlie and Delta protect flanks 
and provide rearward protection until 
the breakout is effected. Similar con- 
siderations apply for any other de- 
sired direction of attack. In all in- 
stances, maximum power can be con- 
centrated in the desired direction. 
Moreover, a significant security ele- 
ment is available to provide neces- 
sary all around protection in the vital 
early phase of the operation. 

All defensive situations do not re- 
quire the diamond. We could, terrain 
permitting, adopt the Z formation. 
The diagrams shown for the Z would 
apply. Obviously, switch and blocking 
positions would be required to coun- 
ter enemy attacks from various di- 
rections. However, here again it is 
the imagination of the commander 
that is the key element. He must per- 
ceive that the terrain in fact permits 
a given formation. The point is clear: 


He does not automatically think of 
three up and two back for all defense. 
He thinks of the situation, the terrain, 
the morale of the troops and what the 
enemy can do. Service school teach. 
ing tends to be somewhat stereotyped 
because it must illustrate principles. 
However, it is the commander’s pre. 
rogative to apply those principles as 
his special circumstance dictates. 
As it transpires, the commander 
in our war does apply the principles 
with force and imagination, and en- 
emy resistance begins to deteriorate. 
Consequently, division orders im- 
mediate resumption of the offensive 
with maximum power exerted to the 
front. A broader frontage is also as- 
signed to the battle group because of 
the lessening of enemy resistance. An 
important variation of the triangle 
can, therefore, be adopted. Four com- 
panies are placed in advance with 
but one in reserve (Figure 8). This 
formation exerts maximum combat 
power on the weakened enemy force 
but still maintains an adequate re- 
serve to exploit further success or 
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LOCATION CHOSEN AS 
SITUATION REQUIRES 


meet any unexpected enemy attack. 

Fortunately, any other enemy re- 
sistance becomes academic because 
his forces collapse. We must mop up 
his isolated fragments so that a rapid 
advance may be resumed. We require 
no real reserve because of the scat- 
tered nature of his units and all five 
companies can be on line. Thus, max- 
imum frontage is covered and pockets 
of resistance are quickly eliminated. 

The sporadic resistance is over- 
come. The enemy begins a rapid re- 
treat southward. In accordance with 
doctrine, the pursuit is pushed to the 
limit of endurance of men and ma- 
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terial. Enemy forces must be com- 
pletely destroyed. For this our pen- 
tagon formation (Figure 9A) is an 
excellent solution. It can be used on 
more than one road and is easily 
broken into a direct pressure force 
and an encircling force. The direct 
pressure force will give the enemy no 
rest while the enveloping force rapid- 
ly blocks the enemy’s retreat so that 
his destruction is assured. 

Actually the pentagon is a variation 
of the multiple column. It can, by 
the application of imagination, be 
used in an attack formation where the 
battle group is assigned a narrow 
frontage or where it is desired to feint 
with one company on the left flank 
while attacking with a major force of 
two companies on the other. Many 
other variations of this theme are 
possible as shown in Figure 9. 

The preceding discussion of battle 
group formations is not exhaustive. 
It has, however, concentrated on one 
major consideration. ROCID is here 
now. It will stay with us for a long 
time. Though it may have the defi- 
ciencies its critics point out, it must 
be used if war comes now. Note, 
therefore, that it is extremely adapt- 
able and it does permit the com- 
mander to use those priceless ingred- 
ients for which the American Army 
has always been noted: imagination, 
foresight and elan. These ingredients 
are why the raids of Jeb Stuart, Jack- 
son’s Valley Campaign and the battles 
of Robert E. Lee have been studied 
by foreign armies as masterpieces of 
tactics. These ingredients have helped 
pioneer many seemingly impossible 
tactical concepts. Our large scale air- 
borne assaults in World War II and 
the application of amphibious power 
in the Pacific are telling examples of 
basic principles applied with daring, 
skill and imagination. ROCID gives 
us a vehicle for even more astounding 
applications of simple facts, imagi- 
natively used on the battlefields of 
tomorrow. One thing is clear: To the 
question “Why five?”, the simple 
answer is “FLEXIBLE FIVE.” 





The opinions expressed in this article are those of 
cessarily reflect thinking of 
United States Army Infantry School 
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This department provides important information 
on policies and personnel actions which affect your 
Infantry career. Material for Active Army officers is 
furnished by Infantry Branch of the Officers Assign- 
ment Division. Information for USAR officers and 
enlisted Infantrymen is obtained from other Depart- 
ment of the Army agencies. 
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LANGUAGE TRAINING 

A Department of the Army goal is to provide 
language training for all career Army officers who 
have the aptitude for foreign languages. AR 611-82, 
“Selection of Personnel for Language Training,” has 
been revised to include mandatory language training 
if quotas are not filled by volunteers. 

Priority for selection of officers for language train- 
ing will be given to those officers who have com- 
pleted the Infantry Officer Career Course. This 
training presents a fine opportunity for Infantry of- 
ficers prior to assignment in an overseas area in 
which the language may be used. Proficiency in a 
foreign language further enhances an officer’s poten- 
tial and opens new avenues for career development. 

DA Circular 621-2 (14 March 1960) lists course 
periods and languages available for Fiscal Year 1961. 
Interested officers who score 18 or above in the 
Army Language Aptitude Test and are otherwise 
qualified should make application under the pro- 
visions of AR 611-82. 
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OFFICER PROMOTION 


A question frequently asked at Infantry Career Branch 
is: “What is the present promotion picture?” The 
status of temporary promotion, by grade, is as discussed 
below. Promotion to first lieutenant is not included since 
promotion to that grade is a function of the field. It is 
emphasized that the expected times that recommended 
lists will be exhausted are only anticipated. There can 
be a very significant difference between the time antici- 
pated and the time that lists are actually exhausted. 

To Captain—The last board adjourned in June 1959. 
The criteria for selection was on a “fully qualified” basis. 
The zone of consideration extended through 30 April 
1956 (Promotion Eligibility Date). The recommended 
list is contained in DA Circular 624-64, 1959. It is 
anticipated that the current list will be exhausted in 
early 1961. 

To Major—The last board adjourned in July 1959. 
The criteria for selection was “best qualified” with the 
primary zone extending through 31 May 1952 and the 
secondary (outstanding) through 31 December 1956. 
The recommended list is contained in DA Circular 
624-66, 1959. It is anticipated that the list will be ex- 
hausted in September 1960. 

To Lieutenant Colonel—The last board adjourned in 
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January |959. The criteria for selection was “best quali- 
fied” with the primary zone extending through 31 August 
1951 and the secondary through 31 December 1955. 
The recommended list is contained in DA Circular 
624-47, 1959. It is anticipated that this list will be ex- 
hausted in August 1960. 

To Colonel—The last board adjourned in October 
1959, “best qualified” having been the criteria for selec- 
tion. The primary zone of consideration extended through 
15 December 1950; the secondary through 31 December 
1954. DA Circular 624-73, 1959, contains the recom- 
mended list which, it is anticipated, will be exhausted 
in early 1961. 

The 1960 schedule for convening of promotion boards 
is as follows: 

Captain—June 1960 

Major—May 1960 

Lieutenant Colonel—April 1960 

Colonel—August 1960 

The following is the information on selections for 
RA promotions for 1960: 


Selection 
Zone by Board 

Grade Basic Date PL No.* Method** Convenes(d) 

To Capt through 23465 FQ Feb 1960 
28 Jun 1954 

To Maj through 13897 BQ Mar 1960 
30 Jun 1947 

To Lt Col through 8148 BQ Mar 1960 
31 Dec 1941 

To Col to be announced BOQ Dec 1960 


*Promotion List number is as listed in the 1959 Army 
Register 

**FQ—Fully Qualified 
BOQ—Best Qualified 


REGULAR ARMY PROCUREMENT 

Infantry has vacancies in all year groups except 1942, 
1943, 1948, 1949 and 1952. Overstrength alone will 
not preclude appointment in these year groups; how- 
ever, to be selected, an officer must be outstandingly 
qualified. 

Many officers write to Infantry Branch inquiring as to 
the specific reasons for non-selection. The selection of 
officers for appointment in the Regular Army is the 
responsibility of a board of senior officers who are not 
required to furnish the reasons for their decisions; past 
attempts to determine these reasons have proved futile. 

In many cases the lack of a baccalaureate degree or 
reasonable assurance of attaining one in the near future 
is the only obvious reason. A college degree is a pre- 
requisite for many assignments and the lack thereof 
causes the individual to be denied certain assignments 
essential to career development and the needs of the 
service. All officers submitting RA applications should 
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ensure that the latest information regarding their educa- 
tional attainment is available to the Board. 

All officers considering making application for Reg- 
ular Army should be aware of the fact that their entire 
official record is available to and is considered by the 
Selection Board. Past performance is the greatest possible 
indicator of future potential. Recurring adverse com- 
ments in efficiency reports often are a contributing factor 
to non-selection. Officers who have applied unsuccess- 
fully several times in the past should consider visiting 
Infantry Branch and reviewing their official records. 
Officers assigned to the Branch will be available to assist 
in determining deficiencies and render advice to aid in 
improvement. Should a personal visit be impractical, 
they may designate a representative to review their 
records and obtain the desired information (see AR 
640-12). Officers assigned to The Adjutant General’s 
Office, which includes the Officers Assignment Division, 
may not be so designated. 


RETENTION OF RESERVE OFFICERS 
BEYOND RETIREMENT 


Infantry Branch is receiving many inquiries, both of- 
ficial and unofficial, regarding the possibilities of reten- 
tion of officers beyond retirement qualification date. The 
selection of officers for retention is the responsibility of 
the Department of the Army Active Duty Board and is 
based upon an impartial review of the individual’s entire 
record of military service. Since the close of the Korean 
War, the military services have been reducing in strength. 
Infantry has been consistently overstrength, and the use 
of voluntary relief from active duty as well as retirement 
when eligible is the preferred means to attain our au- 
thorized strength. Consequently, in the past, only a few 
outstanding officers have been retained by the Board. 
Those officers selected for retention during Fiscal Year 
1961 were notified prior to 15 January 1960 and asked 
whether they desired to continue on active duty. Those 
not selected are being notified of their official release 
date as rapidly as possible. A minimum of six months 
notification is the rule. 

In the interest of notifying the individual as soon as 
possible (with a goal of at least one year’s advance 
notification), the Active Duty Board will consider those 
officers attaining eligibility during Fiscal Year 1962 prior 
to 30 June 1960, and those qualifying during 1963 in 
the fall of 1960. Thereafter, the Board will consider 
individuals two years in advance. It is not anticipated 
that any large number of Infantry officers will be retained 
in the future. 

Many very fine officers have not been selected for 
retention but this should in no way be considered a re- 
flection on their ability. Of necessity, the majority of 
officers must be released when retirement eligibility is 
attained in order to reach authorized strength as soon 
as possible. 
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ADDITIONAL QUERIES 

QUESTION: How does the Reserve Officer Personnel 
Act of 1954 (ROPA) affect me as an Infantry officer, 
USAR. 

ANSWER: The Reserve Officer Personnel Act was 
passed in 1954 and made effective 1 July 1955 in order 
to provide for a younger Reserve with more opportunity 
within the Reserve. It must be emphasized that the law 
concerns an Officer’s active status in the Reserve pri- 
marily, but indirectly concerns his active duty status in 
the Army of the United States in that relief from an 
active status in the Army Reserve automatically is cause 
for relief from active duty. 

Its basic provisions are these: 

e@ For brigadier generals and colonels: An officer in 
the grade of brigadier general or colonel will be sep- 
arated from an active status in the Reserve by discharge 
or transfer to the Retired Reserve upon completion of 
30 years total service in a commissioned status, or five 
years in permanent grade, whichever is later. 

e@ For lieutenant colonels and below: An officer in 
these grades will be separated from an active status in 
the Reserve by discharge or transfer to the Retired Re- 
serve upon completion of 28 years total service in a 
commissioned status. 

@ The maximum age for participation in the Army 
Reserve Program is established at 60 for those officers in 
the grade of brigadier general and below. 

e An overall exception is provided in Section 326 
of the Act which states that during the period 1 July 
1955 through 30 June 1960, the maximum ages will be 
58 for colonels and 55 for lieutenant colonels and below. 

@ Despite the overall age limit of 60 years, the total 
years service provision will apply generally on and after 
! July 1960 to all officers, since total service is defined 
as the greater of either of the following: 

(1) The total periods for which an officer has held 
an appointment as a commissioned officer in any com- 
ponent of the Armed Forces or the Army of the United 
States without component. 

(2) The period of time by which an officer’s age 
exceeds 25 years. 

@ The net effect anticipated in the vast majority of 
cases is that brigadier generals and colonels will be 
forced to be separated at age 55 and lieutenant colonels 
and below at age 53. 

© Department of the Army as a matter of policy has 
made the following major exceptions to the above pro- 
visions : 

(1) Those officers who are within two years of at- 
taining retirement eligibility (20 years active Federal 
service, at least 10 of which are commissioned) at the 
time they would otherwise be released from the active 


Reserve, and therefore active duty, will be retained op 
active duty until qualified for retirement. 

(2) Those officers who have been retained on active 
duty by virtue of the fact that they can qualify for re- 
tirement prior to mandatory separation from the active 
Reserve as provided during the period 1 July 55-39 
June 60, but cannot so qualify under the maximum 
service criteria effective 1 July 1960, will be retained 
until they qualify for retirement. An officer recommended 
for promotion to permanent colonel will fall under the 
provisions of the act affecting colonels. 

QUESTION: How can I transfer to another branch? 
ANSWER: Applications for branch transfer must be 
submitted through channels under the provisions of AR 
614-100. The action taken on the request will depend 
upon the officer’s qualifications and the needs of the 
service at the time the application is received at the 
Department of the Army. Regular Army officers nor- 
mally are not permitted to transfer until they have com- 
pleted a combat arms detail, if assigned or appointed to 
certain of the non-combat arms, and have served two 
years in their basic branch. However, commissioned 
service in the branch in which originally assigned or ap- 
pointed prior to appointment in the Regular Army may 
be counted in determining eligibility. Thereafter, transfer 
may be allowed between the basic branches only. Re- 
appointment, however, may be effected in special 
branches in special cases. Reserve officers will not be 
permitted to transfer if serving on their two-year initial 
obligated tour unless cogent reasons are indicated. There- 
after, transfer between the basic branches or special 
branches may be effected. National Guard officers on 
active duty are not authorized to transfer from one 
branch to another. 

QUESTION: What are the time in grade requirements 
in order to be eligible for consideration for temporary 
promotion from the secondary or outstanding zone of 
consideration? 

ANSWER: Officers will be eligible for consideration for 
promotion to the grades of temporary major, lieutenant 
colonel and colonel from the secondary zone of consid- 
eration when, as of 31 December of the year of consid- 
eration, they have served in the next lower grade for a 
minimum of 3, 4, and 5 years respectively. 
QUESTION: What is the effect of being “fully quali- 
fied” but not selected for promotion in the AUS? 
ANSWER: Although being fully qualified but not selec- 
ted for promotion is not a passover, the significance of 
this action should be recognized. 

First, non-selection places an officer behind his con- 
temporaries who were selected. How far behind, of 
course, depends on the length of time taken to promote 
the list. In the past this has been in excess of a year. 

Second, non-selection indicates that the officer’s record 
did not compare favorably with the records of those 
selected. Since the criteria used by the board is not 
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divulged. the exact determination of why he was not 
selected cannot be made. 

Third, an officer not selected will be competing for 
fyture promotion with officers junior to him as well as 
with those who were not selected at the same time he 
missed the previous list. The records of these junior of- 
ficers can be assumed to be as good as those in the 
previous zone. Also, the previous non-selectee will be 
working hard to improve his record. 

QUESTION: Can a Reserve officer be involuntarily re- 
lieved from active duty for reasons of efficiency and 
manner of performance of duty only? 

ANSWER: Yes, he can. Under the provisions of Sec- 
tion XV, AR 135-173, the records of officers on active 
duty, less those serving on term commitments, are 
screened annually at the Department of the Army to 
determine those officers whose degree of efficiency and 
manner of performance require relief from active duty 
or elimination from service. 

The initial screening is performed by the Career 
Branches and the records of those officers recommended 
for relief from active duty are then referred to the DA 
Active Duty Board for review and determination. The 
Board does not divulge the reasons for its decision; how- 
ever, the decision of the Board is final. 

Officers selected for release will be relieved from 
active duty on the 90th day after receipt of notification 
unless they request earlier release. 

QUESTION: Since Section III (description of rated of- 
ficer and comments) of the efficiency report is not in- 
cluded in the AEI (annual efficiency index), of what 
value is it? 

ANSWER: In personnel actions, such as when an officer 
is being considered for assignment, promotion, schooling, 
an indefinite service agreement, transfer, detail, elimina- 
tion from service, etc., many factors are considered. 
Normally, boards and reviewing personnel have available 
for consideration an officer’s official Department of the 
Army personnel record. An important part of the of- 
ficer’s record is his efficiency report file. Section III of 
the report provides boards with a picture in the rating 
and indorsing officers own words of the officer as seen 
by them during the period of the report. Frequently, this 
is the only place in an officer’s record that reviewing 
personnel can obtain information concerning an officer’s 
behavior, personality and characteristic strengths and 
weaknesses. 

Generally, boards do not divulge the reasons for their 
decisions. It is quite possible, however, that adverse com- 
ments made on an officer’s efficiency report may have 
a bearing on a board’s decision. This is particularly true 
if the comments are repetitive and made by several 
rating and indorsing officers. 

Therefore, to answer the question, section III of the 
ficiency report is of considerable value and importance 
due to the frequency and nature of its use. 
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AIRBORNE FIELD GRADE VACANCIES 

A growing problem is being experienced by the Offi- 
cers Assignment Division of Infantry Branch as concerns 
the filling of certain field grade airborne requirements, 
particularly in the grade of lieutenant colonel. Much of 
this problem is being caused by the tremendous number 
of 20-year retirements of officers in the field grades, 
many of whom are airborne qualified. 

In the near future there will be a number of very fine 
airborne assignments available for qualified majors and 
lieutenant colonels. According to recent studies, one out 
of three lieutenant colonels of Infantry currently in 
CONUS is now on his final retirement tour, and many 
of these prospective vacancies must be filled by airborne 
qualified officers. 

Therefore, field grade officers (particularly lieutenant 
colonels) who have not completed airborne training 
should consider achieving this additional qualification. 
AIDE-DE-CAMP DUTY FOR INFANTRY OFFICERS 

In reply to many queries from officers concerning 
aide duty, it should be noted that Infantry Branch con- 
siders that duty for an Infantry officer as aide-de-camp 
is desirable. Such duty not only broadens an officer’s 
career base by exposing him to the problems and func- 
tions of the several arms and services, but also gives 
him an excellent opportunity to observe leadership tech- 
niques and troop leading procedures employed at the 
higher echelons of command in the Army. 

Maximum benefit from aide duty can be realized only 
after an officer has served a sufficient time with troops 
to make him thoroughly proficient in the application of 
the basic fundamentals of command and troop leading 
techniques. 

On the other hand, an officer’s duty as aide-de-camp 
should be limited to a maximum of two years and should 
be followed by an assignment at an echelon of command 
in keeping with his grade and length of service. Thus, 
he can realistically apply the knowledge gained and les- 
sons learned during his tour as aide. 





ENLISTED CAREER INFORMATION 











Proficiency pay tests covering 190 skill levels in 63 
MOSs are scheduled in August for nearly 50,000 sol- 
diers. The tests will probe the skills of the largest num- 
ber of men ever tested in any pro-pay exam period, and 
will include E8s and E9s in certain fields where pro-pay 
is awarded. Additionally, personnel in 40 MOS fields 
now drawing pro-pay will be retested to determine their 
fitness for retention of their skill dividends. 

The August tests are slated for the first 15 days of the 
month. For those missing the tests because of illness or 
other valid reasons, makeup exams will be held between 
16-31 August. Department of the Army has again 
warned competing soldiers to be certain that they are 
tested in the right MOS and skill area. 
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S60 FLYING CRANE 


An advanced design in aerial transport 


gives a new dimension 


to battlefield mobility. 


O THE Infantryman, the “Battle- 

field of the Future” is a rather 
tired old cliche. Each new equipment 
development is accompanied by a 
description of how this gun — or 
that vehicle — will (quote) “revo- 
lutionize” the (quote) “Battlefield of 
the Future.” 

To take a somewhat radical de- 
parture from the ordinary, I will not 
claim that my subject — the Flying 
Crane — will revolutionize anything. 
What it will do (and this is important 
to the Infantryman) is place a whole 
new perspective on all types of heli- 
copter transportation. This rather 
odd-looking air vehicle will permit 
extremely efficient handling of bulky 
articles (much more so than today’s 
air vehicles), and will give a larger 
payload capacity for the same size 
and cost helicopter. 

And even though the Flying Crane 
doesn’t have the graceful appearance 
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of its bird-namesake, it does have 
much more in its favor. For example, 
the S60, as it is commonly known, 
has lifted 10,000 pounds with ease. 
By comparison, the H37A (which is 
our largest helicopter in operation 
today) can lift only 6000 pounds. 
Unfortunately, this 6000 pound limi- 
tation rules out carrying many items 
of TOE equipment. But what is more 
important is that the S60 is a proto- 
type vehicle and is really just the 
beginning. Future cranes capable of 
lifting 40 tons are considered feasible. 
Thus we may find tanks being heli- 
copter-transported (or crane-trans- 
ported, if you will) in the not too 
distant future. 

In all fairness, it should be noted 
that the S60 was built around the 
engine and rotor system of the H37. 
But, of course, the basic vehicle de- 
sign was considerably different. In 
fact, several extreme helicopter de- 


sign changes are apparent in the S60. 
One of the most striking of these is 
the new underslung cockpit. From 
panoramic windows, excellent visibil- 
ity for 360 degrees is possible. This 
fact, when combined with the inno- 
vation of a swivel seat in the cockpit, 





permits cargo loading and unloading 
to be viewed by the pilot. This is a 
decided improvement over present | 
aircraft where the pilot cannot see 
loads carried externally. 

Another design change which may 
alter the configuration of most heli- 
copters of the future is the girder-like 
body. It extends from the cockpit 
rearward, under the rotor gear box, 
to the tail rotor. The vacant space 
caused by this design is actually the 
most important feature of the crane, 
for it is here that the payload will 
be carried. And the fact that there is 
no conventional cabin eliminates 
conformance of load size to cabin 
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space. 

Greater simplification of cargo 
loading also has been made possible 
by this unique design. The S60 can 
straddle loads for their direct attach- 
ment to its body. For sling loads, 
a winch-operated cargo hook located 
at the aircraft’s center of gravity is 
provided. This hook is free to swivel 
360 degrees or may be locked in a 
fixed position. A choice of release 
mechanisms is provided wherein the 
load can be released by remote con- 
trol from the cockpit, manually from 
the cargo hook itself or automatically 
on touchdown. The two-speed winch 
is equipped with 100 feet of usable 
cable and is controlled by the pilot 
from the cockpit. A special tensio- 
meter indicates to him the weight of 
each load as it is picked up, and a 
cable length indicator reflects the 
exact distance between the winch and 
the load. 

In loading, manpower require- 
ments are reduced since the pilot of 


| the crane can see and control these 


operations. This eliminates the neces- 
sity of having a guide on the ground 
to give the pilot arm-and-hand signals 


| for control. Since the loading mecha- 








nism itself has been simplified, only 
one man is necessary for hook-up. In 
present helicopters, a three-man 
ground crew is required. 

The crane concept is, of course, an 
expansion of external sling loading 
as used by current helicopters. The 
$60, however, is not burdened with 
the weight of a cabin; moreover, it 
readily incorporates all of the de- 
sirable characteristics of the heli- 
copter to dramatically increase its 
versatility. 

One facet of this versatility which 
is being explored is the use of inter- 








By using detachable pods, the $60 can bring in units or installations that are 
immediately operational upon landing. 


changeable pods. These pods can be 
constructed and equipped as person- 
nel carriers, command post instal- 
lations, aid stations, communication 
vans and for most military instal- 
lations that are normally protected 
by tentage. In addition to providing 
protection from the elements and 
conventional and nuclear explosions, 
these pods can be immediately oper- 
ational upon landing. 

Possible uses for pods of various 
shapes and sizes are many and, in 
fact, are limited only by the imagi- 
nation. The use of this type structure 
in conjunction with an aerial weapons 
system or as a means of firing missiles 
from the air is also feasible. 

A crane with the lift capacity now 
planned could aid greatly in amphibi- 
ous operations. One of the biggest 
problems it could solve would be in 
obviating the necessity of massing 
troops and materiel on beaches just 
after the assault phase. Pod-equipped 
cranes might well be used once the 
beachhead has been established to 
transport troop reinforcements from 
ship to shore. Having dropped their 
pod-loaded troops at an inland lo- 
cation for immediate employment, 
the cranes could begin operating as 
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logistical carriers to transport heavy 
vehicles and equipment to desired 
locations. Return trips could be used 
for medical evacuation utilizing pods 
previously dropped as troop trans- 
ports. 

These, then, are a few of the 
methods in which the Flying Crane 
can be used. Further development of 
this concept is being carried on to 
determine type, size and configuration 
of pods needed, as well as the modifi- 
cation and improvement necessary 
for the aircraft to conform to current 
and future requirements. 

Admittedly, the crane will not 
cause all of the Army’s mobility and 
logistical problems to evaporate over- 
night. However, an aerial vehicle with 
the ability to carry loads of 20-40 
tons at velocities of 100 mph and 
greater should do much to make true 
battlefield mobility a reality. 

And with the many worthwhile 
innovations which come with the 
Flying Crane concept, it should 
(quote) “revolutionize” the (quote) 
“Battlefield of the Future.” 





The opinions expressed in this article 
are those of the author and do not 
necessarily reflect thinking of the United 
States Army Infantry School. 
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THE SOUNDING BOARD 


—— 


A-SECONDS 


HOW MUCH TIME DOES A RIFLEMAN HAVE? 





AN anybody hit moving targets? 
Can our riflemen, even if warm, 
well-fed and confident, hit a running, 
dodging man 100 meters away? We 
don’t know—and under present cir- 
cumstances we never will know until 
the chips are down. Even though our 
rainfire manual (FM 23-71) states: 
“Enemy personnel targets are rarely 
visible except in close assault,” we 
have ignored the fact that most per- 
sonnel targets our riflemen shoot at 
will be large, dangerously close and 
moving fast. 
Consider what we mean by “large.” 
A man 20” wide at the shoulders is 
roughly 20 moa (minutes of angle) 
wide if he is 100 meters away. Square 
that and you have 400 sq moa. This 
is a very large target for the rifle; 
compare it, for instance, to the 3 cm 
shot 


group (approximately 18 sq 


moa) a rifleman is supposed to make 
the range before he 
moves to zeroing and field firing. If 
we move the enemy in, to perhaps 
50 meters—still beyond feasible gre- 
nade range—the target becomes enor- 


on 25-meter 


mous. This large target area spells out 
that no great accuracy of aim is re- 
quired of the rifleman for personnel 
targets he is likely to see in combat. 
Consider what “dangerously close” 
means. At 100 meters you are getting 
into burp-gun range—others still use 
these handy lead-slingers—and in just 
a few less meters, the grenades may 
begin to fly. At this range the rifle- 
man had better discover his enemy, 
unlimber the old 


smoke-pole and 
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build a fire in it right now. Surpris- 
ingly, while our training schedules re- 
quire that some work in target de- 
tection be accomplished, you can 
search in vain for training in this 
quick reaction to enemy stimulus. 

In the record course, mostly fired 
from a foxhole with the rifle already 
at the shoulder, the near targets (as 
close as 50 meters) are exposed for 
five seconds. This gives time for tar- 
get detection and firing, and is sup- 
posed to be pretty stringent. Well, it 
isn't stringent enough. The enemy is 
not likely to cooperate, not at 100 
meters or less, especially if he knows 
he is discovered. In jungles or cities, 
perhaps, a well-concealed man 50 
meters away might stare at you for 
five seconds or five minutes. But if 
he does, and you don’t discover him, 
two things are possible: he wants to 
get away himself, or you are a dead 
man. 

How fast should a man react and 
get off a shot sufficiently accurate to 
hit this close-in target? Nobody 
knows. An Ad Topperwein or a Sgt. 
York could do it in 1’ or 2 seconds, 
perhaps. Can a lot of people be 
taught to do it in 3? We ought to 
know, but we never until 
methodically investigate. The fact is 
that most men will go into combat 
without ever in their lives having 
made a three-second shot. 

How about targets that are “mov- 
ing fast’? No one will state that en- 


will we 


emy personnel targets will not move, 
or perhaps move most of the time, 


when they are within visual range, 
What can be the reason for not train. 
ing with moving targets? I have heard 
various excuses: “We did try it (with 
targets on railroad tracks) and no. 
body could hit them.” 

“It would take years of practice 
and tons of ammunition.” 

“It isn’t worthwhile—rely on auto. 
matic weapons or grenades.” 

“Fill the air with lead, you'll get 
them (ever try it with a flock of 
ducks?).” 

“We'll fight mostly at night, any- 
way.” 

And so on. I think the main diffi- 
culty is that we haven’t had a mov- 
ing target which looks like a man, 
acts like a man, responds to the 
directions of a man’s brain and which 
will work in natural, unprepared ter- 
rain. 

If we could make a target that 
would look and act like a man in 
natural terrain, it should, at various 
ranges: (1) get up and _ observe 
(static target); (2) run if shot at, 
crawl or creep if not, appearing or 
reappearing among the shrubbery 
(moving target); and (3) go down 
in cover (area target). With the tar- 
get able to move, even if it isn’t mov- 
ing at the moment, the rifleman is 
presented with a totally new factor— 
he doesn’t know how long he has in 
which to aim. He has to choose the 
earliest moment when his sight pic- 
ture is good enough. He should be 
drilled over and over in making this 
decision in training, for it will cer- 
tainly be the most frequent and diff- 
cult of all when he gets in combat. 
A target that can and move 
(dashing from bush to bush, or com- 
ing closer—a target that will not of 
necessity be exposed for five seconds, 
or for 10 seconds, but for X seconds) 
would be worth the cost in terms 
of usefulness of at least one rocket 


does 


to the moon. 

Consider the measurements we 
could take with these targets. If the 
target gets up in front of a man and 
he does noi discover it, we know 
that he is weak in target detection. 


If he fires excitedly and misses, he 
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needs more training in self-control 
and confidence. If the target starts 
running and isn’t hit, our man needs 
more practice with moving targets; if 
he laces the area with bullets where 
it goes down, we can find out how 
much he knows about techniques of 
rifle fire for the squad. By putting all 
the circumstances of a personnel tar- 
get exposure into a realistic combat- 
like situation, we can pinpoint short- 
comings and begin to evolve training 
where it is most needed. This training 
would combine target detection and 
firing in a much more realistic fash- 
jon than anything we have tried and 
would furnish stimuli very much like 
those of combat, requiring combat- 
like responses. Responses to a single 
target exposure might range all the 
way from no firing at all to firing a 
whole clip; the idea, of course, would 
be to judge the most auspicious mo- 
ment, to react quickly with sufficient 
accuracy—and to kill with one shot. 

Presently, our training starts at the 
precision end of rifle marksmanship. 
Suppose we started at the speed end, 
starting the men initially with big, 
close targets—‘‘Punchy Petes” would 
serve—which they can easily hit if 
they have plenty of time. We then 
could gradually cut down the time of 
exposure and move the targets far- 
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ther away, until the shooter could 
hit a static silhouette 100 meters 
away 70 per cent of the time in three 
seconds. Targets that would show 
some movement—slow at first, then 
faster—would be used next. Then 
our firing could shift to a natural 
terrain range, with the man-like tar- 
gets exposed in infinite variety for 
X seconds. With a little thought, 
much of the time now wasted by ord- 
ers waiting to fire, for instance, could 
be devoted to dry firing, practice in 
firing positions in real terrain and 
cover, or similar exercises. There 
should be some time left over for 
practice in locating the less frequently 
encountered combat target: static 
personnel out to 300 meters. But this 
would come last, as it should, after 
the shooter’s body, mind and eye 
have developed. 

Does this mean abandoning Train- 
fire? Not at all. Trainfire was and is 
good. But let’s keep it evolving, just 
as we do with aircraft and rockets, 
even though we freeze the design 
occasionally to go into production. 
Almost everything in Trainfire could 
be preserved. What is required is (1) 
amendment: adding moving targets 


in natural terrain and using formerly 
wasted time; (2) revision: putting 
some of the target detection, now 
done with living men who cannot 
be fired upon, into an exercise with 
pseudo-men who can be fired on; 
and (3) re-scheduling: doing the 
vital, quick-reaction, “good enough” 
training in basic, and the advanced 
work, including precision shooting, 
in advanced individual training. 

The rifle is essentially an anti- 
personnel weapon. If we're really 
serious about issuing it and using it 
in great numbers, we should get ser- 
ious about training with man-like tar- 
gets in combat-like conditions and 
ranges. If there is one thing predict- 
able about the individual enemy in 
combat, it is that his next action is 
unpredictable. A static piece of flat 
cardboard will never successfully rep- 
resent him, nor will it introduce the 
most serious stress of combat firing: 
uncertainty of time, motion, size and 
reaction. We must prepare our men 
to fire at life-like targets—exposed 
for X seconds. 





The opinions expressed in this article are those of 
the author and do not necessarily reflect thinking of 


the United States Army Infantry School. 


REMEMBER WHEN HE SAID... 


Excerpts from a book of famous military quotations . 


. . (which will never 


be published) 


“I’m of the old brownshoe Army and there is nothing better than a superior. 
This outstanding business is just a play on words.” 


“If I had received that kind of a report when I was a captain, I'd be a 


general today.” 


“You've established quite a record and reputation in the operations and 
training field. In order to broaden your military background, we are going 


to make you post billeting officer.” 


“I don’t give a d--- what the field manual says, we are going to do it 


my way.” 


“You’re going to Major Smith’s outfit. He is a fine officer and commander. 
I should tell you, though, that he is a little bitter because he failed to make 
the selection list to Lieutenant Colonel.” 
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TRADE SPACE FOR TIME 


INFLICT MAXIMUM PUNISHMENT ON THE ENEMY 


DO NOT BECOME CLOSELY ENGAGED. 


i the Infantryman, it is a long 
and hard road to the final objec- 
tive. But in many battles, and par- 
ticularly early in a war, the road often 
leads to the rear, while the Infantry- 
man painfully gives up hard-earned 
terrain to sacrifice space for time. 
In the field manuals they call this 
a delaying action 





and the principles 
for carrying it out vary little from the 
platoon to the division level 
“Trade space for time . . . inflict max- 
ae 


Ob ". .. and cover to the draw on your left. . . 
the company commander assigns the delay mission, he 
prescribes platoon zones of withdrawal, 


delay positions, 


appropriate 


imum punishment on the enemy .. . 
do not become closely engaged. . . .” 

What the field manuals do not say 
is that the delaying maneuver requires 
a lot of teamwork as well as indi- 
vidual courage and _ professional 
know-how to carry it off. 

This was the bitter lesson learned 
in Korea in 1950. It was the same 
old lesson relearned from the Philip- 
pines, the Bulge and Dunkerque—so 
it is not new to Infantrymen. 


.” When 


initial and subsequent 
assembly areas and routes of withdrawal, as 


“. .. we can make it tough for ‘em there. .. .” As the 
ple atoon leader makes his reconnaissance, he formulates a 
plan for occupying subsequent delay positions and for 


delaying between positions. He 


also selects terrain from which 


the first elements of the platoon to withdraw can cover the 
withdrawal of the remainder of the platoon. 





OMBAT LEADER 


In future wars, the combat leader 
may again find himself trading space 
for time—while he gives up hard- 
earned terrain to gain a later victory. 
What must be remembered is that al- 
though there is little heroic about 
giving up ground if it is done 
with skill, as portrayed on_ these 
pages, the delay can become the turn- 
ing point on the road to ultimate vic- 
tory. . . . The only road the Infantry 
will follow. 

















“, .. the Lieutenant says hurry it up. . . .” Within the time available, 
5 4 every possible obstacle—including blown bridges—is thrown in _ the 
" ~ > —s : i ) 
. enemy’s path to delay his advance. 
“,.. Miller—after you pull back, cover us from ilies P 
that knob. . . .“” The plan involves close coordi- 
nation and teamwork—and each leader must understand 


his unit’s part in the operation. 


~~ * 


La ". .. Roger ... call it Concentration Alpha Echo 001... .” Artillery and mortar fires are 
registered on likely avenues of approach. 


6 ",.. fire in the hole... .“ As contact becomes 
imminent, bridges are blown. The underlying 7 “, .. they‘re coming in. . . .““ The security echelon is 
principle is clear—gain time without fighting a decisive the first to catch the brunt of it. Now the platoon plan 
engagement. goes to work. 











COMBAT LEADER continued) 









F 


". . « pick ‘em up before they get to the 
8s draw... ."’ To delay the enemy advance as long . 
as possible, maximum fires are brought to bear at long “, .. keep your eyes peeled. .. .” The enemy has been forced to 
range . 9a halt, but if he comes in with overwhelming strength, the platoon 
will withdraw according to plan. 


~_ 















by helicopter to prevent interference with the mission. 


- - 

¢7~ 
¢ 

“. . . Reger—out. . . .” After receiving permission to withdraw, the com- 

e ils pany commander orders withdrawal of platoons from the delay position 
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¢ Another part of the detailed plan pays off. Casualties are evacuated to the rear 











4" - - get the lead out... 


yp One last burst and the crew-served weapons—the last ones out—move back under cover of the remainder of the platoon. 


And after the carriers move into 
the new positions, the story begins 
all over again—dig in .. . fight . . . and 
pull back to fight again. This is the story 
of the delay—trading space for time—until 
the space can be won again. 


-” As planned, the first elements of the platoon (under the platoon sergeant) quickly pull 


back to covering positions to the rear. 


Rallying points enhance control as the platoon moves along predesignated 
routes to the rear . 


. . as the carriers are mounted, the caliber.50 machineguns overwatch 
the withdrawal. 
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Recent Court decisions have modified 





or invalidated 





many of the rules and procedures 
with which we have long been familiar. 


by Capt WILLIAM P. Tyson Jr. 


you don’t mind, we'd like to put you in the student’s seat, for just a If you are like the average Infantry 
moment. officer, it may come as somewhat of 
Pick up your pencil and see how many of these questions you can answer: a surprise to you that the answers to 
TRUE FALSE all of these questions are true. 
Ay sed 4 In fact, to anyone who has served 
mi rp eS bh] ree h > a e — r to submit on a court, preferred charges or 
orine enecimens £02 ; served as an investigating officer, 
Pe a4 ial . 0 0 these answers may come as a surprise, 
for they represent a trend in military 
justice which has been developing 
(unnoticed by many of us) for sev- 
eral years. 
; are The present trend is really one of 
5; oe SSSR Se C] C] continual change and_ evolution 
brought about chiefly as a result of 
ent you obtain decisions and opinions of The United 
ssable ina States Court of Military Appeals, a 
r telling the accused, before he three-judge civilian court created by 
statement, that he need not say Congress in 1950 to act as a “watch- 
ything that will tend to incriminate or dog” over the administration of mili- 
grade him. C] C] tary justice in the armed services. 
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Over the past few years this Court 
has made numerous decisions which 
have modified or invalidated many of 
the military justice rules and proce- 
dures with which we have long been 
familiar. And while these decisions 
have not made the UCMJ or the 
Manual for Courts-Martial obsolete, 
they have had a strong impact upon 
the way these sources of law affect 
all of us. 

COMMAND INFLUENCE 

For example, the actions of some 
commanders have been the target of 
severe criticism by the Court of Mili- 
tary Appeals. A number of cases have 
been reversed because of what the 
court termed improper command in- 
fluence. Since the very existence of 
the present Code and the Court of 
Military Appeals grew largely out of 
command abuses in World War II, 
it is understandable that the Court 
would react swiftly and decisively to 
correct any present day abuses. 

Acting in this area, the Court is 
carrying out the mandates of Con- 
gress which has made it a crime for 
any person subject to the Code to 
attempt to coerce or, by any unau- 
thorized means, influence the action 
of a court-martial or any other mili- 
tary tribunal or any member thereof, 
in reaching the findings or sentence 
in any case; the same applies to the 
actions of any convening, approving, 
or reviewing authority with respect 
to his judicial acts. 

In watching over this aspect of 
military justice, the Court has been 
quick to reverse convictions in those 
cases where it appeared that the con- 
vening or higher authority had im- 
properly interfered with or influenced 
the trial proceedings. This is particu- 
larly so where there were indications 
that the court-members, in arriving at 
their findings or sentence, were in- 
fluenced more by the desires or poli- 
cies of the convening or higher au- 
thority than by the evidence presented 
at the trial. 

As examples, cases have been re- 
versed where court-members were 
advised that they should adjudge the 
maximum sentence and that the con- 
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vening authority, in acting on the 
sentence, would exercise any clem- 
ency he deemed warranted. Cases 
have also been reversed in the fol- 
lowing instances: where the conven- 
ing authority's displeasure with 
previous light sentences was brought 
to the attention of court-members; 
where court-members were advised 
that, because of the elaborate pre- 
trial investigative and screening proc- 
esses, a case would not be referred 
to trial unless the accused was guilty; 
and where the president of a special 
court-martial was replaced during a 
trial because the convening authority 
was displeased with rulings he had 
made against the prosecution. 

Other cases were reversed because 
of improper influence exerted upon 
the convening authority: for example, 
where the convening authority re- 
ferred cases to trial by general court- 
martial not because of his own inde- 
pendent, free choice in the matter, 
but because of departmental regula- 
tions or policies of a higher com- 
mander which prescribed that certain 
types of cases would be tried by gen- 
eral court-martial. 

CONDUCT OF COURT-MEMBERS 

The Court of Military Appeals has 
made similar important decisions re- 
garding the conduct of court-mem- 
bers. You may recall that the Manual 
for Courts-Martial gives to the mem- 
bers of a court-martial, the jurors in 
a military trial, the privilege of ques- 
tioning witnesses, a privilege not gen- 
erally accorded jurors in civilian 
trials. The Court of Military Appeals 
has made it clear, however, that this 
privilege is one that must be exercised 
with extreme care. It has unhesitat- 
ingly reversed convictions when, in 
its opinion, court-members abused 
the privilege by assuming a partisan 
role in the proceedings. 

Such abuse occurs when court- 
members indicate by the kind and 
character of questions they ask wit- 
nesses (especially the accused when 
he takes the stand) that they have 
abandoned their role of impartiality, 
predetermined the accused’s guilt, 
and have joined forces with the prose- 





The actions of some commanders have 
been severely criticized by the Court. 
cution in assuring a conviction. Con- 
trol of this situation in a general 
court-martial is the responsibility of 
the law officer, whose role and powers 
in conducting trials is now compar- 
able to those of a Federal judge. He 
is responsible for ensuring that the 
conduct of court-members as well as 
all other aspects of the trial remains 
within proper bounds. In controlling 
the asking of questions by court- 
members, he may, for example, re- 
quire that they submit their questions 
to him in advance for a determination 
of propriety. Handling of the problem 
in a special court-martial trial is the 
responsibility of the president, who, in 
his dual role of judge and member of 
the jury, is responsible for seeing that 


On occasion, court-members have aban- 
doned their role of impartiality. .. . 
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the trial is conducted fairly and in ac- 
cordance with all legal requirements. 

A significant innovation concerning 
the activities of court-members arose 
out of the Boswell and Rinehart cases, 
which laid down the rule that the 
members of a court-martial will not 
be permitted to have access to the 
Manual or any other legal reference 
materials during a trial. In laying 
down this rule, the Court pointed out 
that the practice of allowing court- 
members untrained in the law to use 
the Manual (many parts of which 
have been invalidated or modified by 
judicial and administrative interpre- 
tations) invited confusion and doubt, 
misinterpretations and misapplication 
of the law. 

In the recent Dobbs case, the court 
re-emphasized its strong feelings with 
respect to this rule by reversing a 
conviction solely because the presi- 
dent of a general court-martial had 
in front of him, during open court 
only, a copy of the MCM. The Court 
took this action notwithstanding the 
fact that the president submitted an 
affidavit to the effect that the only 
time he opened the book was to con- 
sult the trial procedural guide. 

Adherence to this rule on the 
MCM should pose little difficulty in 
a general court-martial trial where 
the law officer, in his judicial capa- 
city, is the source of all the law 
which the fact-finding court-members 
need to know to decide the issues 
presented in the case. In special court- 
martial trials, however, adherence to 
the rule is more cumbersome. There, 
the president, in his judicial role, has 
to use the Manual in open court to 
conduct the proceedings properly, to 
rule on motions and objections, and 
to instruct the court-members, as re- 
quired by the Code and the Manual, 
before the court closes to deliberate 
and vote on findings and sentence. 

When the court goes into closed 
session to deliberate and vote, how- 
ever, neither the president (who now 
assumes the role of jury foreman) 
nor any member of the court may 
have access to the Manual. If a ques- 
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An accused or suspect is entitled to legal representation during an informal preliminary 
inquiry. 


tion comes up during deliberations 
which the president cannot resolve 
without additional legal guidance, he 
must re-open the court, receive such 
guidance and then give any additional 
instructions required to the court- 
members in open court, in the pres- 
ence of the accused and his counsel. 
RIGHT TO LEGAL REPRESENTATION 
Since the Court of Military Ap- 
peals touches on every aspect of mili- 
tary law, it was only natural that 
it would make several important 
rulings relative to the right to legal 
representation: In the Gunnels case, 
for instance, the Court laid down the 
rule that an accused or suspect is en- 
titled to be represented by a lawyer 
during the informal preliminary in- 
quiry which is conducted by the com- 
pany commander whenever a member 
of his command is accused or suspec- 
ted of committing an offense in viola- 
tion of the Code. The same rule ap- 
plies when the preliminary inquiry is 
conducted by military police or other 
law enforcement officials acting at 
the behest of military authorities. 
While the person conducting the 
investigation does not have to volun- 
teer to an accused or suspect the in- 


formation that he is entitled to a 
lawyer, the individual must be ad- 
vised properly in this regard once he 
indicates a desire for legal represen- 
tation, and, furthermore, he must be 
given a reasonable opportunity to 
contact a lawyer. Failure to comply 
with these requirements is an open 
invitation to having any evidence ob- 
tained from the accused ruled inad- 
missible in any future court proceed- 
ing against him. 

In other cases involving the right 
to legal representation, the Court has 
held that an accused is entitled to be 
represented by a lawyer at the formal 
pretrial investigation which must be 
conducted, pursuant to Article 32 of 
the Code, in every case which is 
being considered for trial by a gen- 
eral court-martial. Unlike the rule 
at the preliminary inquiry, the investi- 
gating officer must tell the accused 
that he has a right to be represented 
by a lawyer at this formal investiga- 
tion—the military equivalent of a 
civilian grand jury proceeding. 

In addition to the right to legal 
representation at the formal investi- 
gation, the accused is entitled to be 
confronted by, and to cross examine, 
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Decisions have been reversed where court-members had access to the manual during 
a trial. 


all witnesses against him and to ex- 
amine all evidence against him. Fur- 
thermore, the Court has held that the 
investigating officer cannot use un- 
sworn statements of witnesses in con- 
ducting his investigation. The use of 
unsworn statements, failure to comply 
with the accused’s right to legal rep- 
resentation, or denial of other of his 
substantial rights during the formal 
investigation have been held to be 
sufficient grounds for reversal of a 
conviction in a case later growing 
out of such investigation. 

Lastly, with respect to the right to 
legal representation, the Court has 
held that an accused who is being 
tried by general court-martial must 
be represented at the trial by a law- 
yer, unless he elects to exercise his 
right to represent himself. No longer 
can an accused at a general court- 
martial elect to be represented by a 
person who is not a lawyer. 

In each of the instances mentioned 
above, the accused may employ a 
civilian lawyer at his own expense, 
and he may have a military lawyer 
of his own selection, if reasonably 
available, at no cost to himself. If a 
military lawyer whom the accused 
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selects is not reasonably available, 
another qualified lawyer who is rea- 
sonably available will be supplied to 
him. 

PRIVILEGE AGAINST 
SELF-INCRIMINATION 

Another significant area touched 
on by the Court of Military Appeals 
relates to self-incrimination. In this 
regard, the Court has repeatedly said 
that during the preliminary inquiry, 
the investigator, before questioning an 
accused or suspect, must comply fully 
with Article 31 of the Code—the 
military equivalent of the Fifth 
Amendment. 

In complying with Article 31, the 
investigator must, in addition to read- 
ing the article to the accused or sus- 
pect, advise him of the nature of the 
accusation, of the fact that he has a 


right to remain silent and that any- 
thing he does say can be used against 
him in a trial by court-martial. As to 
the second aspect of this advice—the 
right to remain silent—it is a viola- 
tion of Article 31 to tell an accused 
or suspect that he need say nothing 
that would tend to incriminate or de- 
grade him or “get him in trouble.” It 
must be made clear to him that he 
has a right to say absolutely nothing. 

Many a case has been lost by the 
government because overzealous or 
careless investigators failed to comply 
with these requirements and thus ob- 
tained evidence from an accused 
which was later held inadmissible in 
court. Cases have also been lost be- 
cause investigators violated other por- 
tions of Article 31 which prohibit the 
use of unlawful influence, coercion 
or duress in obtaining statements from 
an accused. 

Examples of unlawful action which 
may render statements inadmissible 
include: depriving the accused of ne- 
cessities and comforts of life such as 
food, drink, sleep and medical at- 
tention; prolonged questioning; re- 
fusing to let the accused attend to 
necessary body functions; physical 
violence or threats of violence; and 
promises of leniency. 

In other cases involving Article 31 
of the Code, the Court has held that 
the protection afforded by this article 
applies to physical actions of accused 
and suspected persons as well as to 
statements. Under decisions of the 
Court, the rule has been established 
that not only does an accused or sus- 
pect have a right to keep his voice 
silent during an investigation, but he 
also has a right to refrain from en- 
gaging in physical actions which might 
aid in the investigation against him: 


Capt WILLIAM P. Tyson joined the ERC in April 1944 and was called to active 
duty that same year. He was an Infantry rifleman with the 71st Division and 
later a finance clerk for both the 71st Division and 336th Finance Disbursing 
Section in Germany. In 1946 he returned to reserve status where he received his 
commission. Between 1952 and 1955 Captain Tyson served as Assistant Judge 
Advocate, Headquarters Fifth Army, and as Chief of the Military Justice Section, 


25th Infantry Division, in Hawaii. Captain Tyson is presently an instructor in 


military law at the Infantry School. 
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An accused cannot be required to submit 
to blood alcohol tests. 


for example, an accused cannot be 
required to submit to blood alcohol 
tests, to produce urine or handwriting 
specimens, or to speak for voice 
identification. It is illegal to order an 
accused to do any of these things, or 
to forcibly extract fluids or other 
matter from the accused’s body for 
purposes of criminal investigation. It 
should be: noted, however, that there 
is no present prohibition against fing- 
erprinting or photographing a suspect 
or placing him in a lineup. 

Finally, our discussion of Article 
31 would be incomplete without 
mentioning the Nowling case in which 
the Court reversed a conviction of 
Wrongful Possession of An Unauthor- 
ized Pass because the military police- 
man who observed the accused off 
post—and suspected that he did not 
have an authorized pass—failed to 
advise the accused of his rights under 





Article 31 before asking the accused 
to show his pass. 

Thus, from all of these decisions it 
is evident that the Court of Military 
Appeals is having (as it has in the 
past) a strong impact upon the ad- 
ministration of military justice. The 
points cited above are, of course, just 
a few indications of the extent of 
this impact. 

HAVE WE GONE TOO FAR? 

What is equally apparent is that 
military justice has traveled a long 
way since the World War II (and 
pre-World War II) conditions which 
brought about widespread criticism 
of the old system. And while oc- 
casional injustices may still occur in 
any system of justice administration, 
the Army can certainly take pride in 
the present overall fairness of its mil- 
itary justice system. Furthermore, it 
can welcome without qualm the crit- 
ical eye of outside observers. With- 
out a doubt, a military accused, sur- 
rounded by the elaborate safeguards 
which favor him before, during and 
after trial (including his rights to 
automatic review and appeal), stands 
a better chance of ultimately receiv- 
ing justice than his civilian counter- 
part in most civilian jurisdictions. In 
fact, we may have gone too far in 
this direction. 

There are many people of high 
stature in and out of the active mili- 
tary establishment who strongly feel 
that our present system of military 
justice, under the tutorship of the 

j Court of Military Appeals, has trav- 


eled so far in preserving the rights 
of the individual that the rights and 
best interests of military society as g 
whole have suffered too greatly. Legal 
developments in civilian jurisdictions 
have, of course, received similar crit 
icism. 

As to the official attitude toward 
our present military justice system, 
the remarks of General Lyman L. 
Lemnitzer, Army Chief of Staff, may 
give some indication of where we 
stand. In an address before the 1959 
Annual Conference of Army Judge 
Advocates held at The Judge Advo- 
cate General’s School, General Lem- 
nitzer said, “ ... I believe that the 
Army and the American people can 
take pride in the positive strides that 
have been made in the administration 
and application of military law under 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice. 
The Army today has achieved the 
highest state of discipline and good 
order in its history... .” 

The present results, then, speak for 
themselves. What we must do now is 
continue this state of good order and 
discipline through added progress in 
our military justice system. At the 
same time we must continue to main- 
tain a proper balance between the 
rights of the accused and the rights 
of the military establishment as a 
whole. 

Only when we have done this will 
we have progressed to the point 
where military justice is a double- 
edged sword—tempered, true, and 
strong. 
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ITH adoption of the M14 rifle 
W:: a standard weapon for In- 
fantrymen, several changes in the 
manual of arms have been made. 
These were found necessary because 
of the slight difference in configura- 
tion of the M14 from its predeces- 
sor, the M1. 

For example, the M14 rifle has 
only half as much handling surface 
in the upper handguard area, thus 
limiting the sliding movements of the 
hand that are permitted by the M1. 
When the commands of “Parade 
Rest,” “At Ease” or “Rest” are given 
to a soldier armed with the M14 ri- 
fle, the weapon rests against the 
right leg and along the seam of the 
trousers, as in the position of atten- 
tion. The grasp of the rifle remains 
unchanged (Figure 1, below). 

With a magazine inserted, Inspec- 
tion Arms is accomplished by raising 
the weapon to the Port Arms posi- 
tion and pulling rearward on the op- 


Figure 1. 


“Parade Rest” 
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MANUAL OF ARMS 





Figure 2. 


“Inspection Arms” 


erating rod handle with the right 
hand (Figure 2, above). When the 
bolt reaches its rearmost position, the 
magazine follower engages it and the 
right hand is then returned to the 
small of the stock. When performing 
this movement without a magazine 
contained in the weapon, the bolt is 
held in its rearward position by de- 
pressing the bolt lock with the right 
thumb. 

Since there is no stacking swivel 
on the M14, stacking of arms is ac- 
complished by using the rifle sling. 
The stackmen are designated in the 
same manner as when armed with 
the M1. At the command “Prepare 
Slings,” the stackmen adjust their 
sling keepers to form a 4-inch loop 
and then return to Order Arms. The 
muzzles of the rifles being stacked 
are inserted into the sling-loop of the 
stackman’s rifle (Figure 3 above, 
right) when “Stack Arms” is given. 








Figure 3. “Stack Arms” 


The stack is completed when the butts 
of the weapons being stacked are 
placed on the ground in a manner in 
which the rifles counterbalance each 
other and stand by themselves (Fig- 
ure 4, below). 

A change to Field Manual 22-5, 
Drill and Ceremonies, reflecting the 
manual of arms with the M14 rifle, 
has been prepared. This change will 
be published and distributed in the 
near future. 
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Figure 4. The completed stack 
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TANNENBERG 


principles 
and 


personalities 




















—— 


by Lr Cot WiiiiaM F. Lonc Jr. 


The nine principles of war 
are simple, universal and endur- 
ing. Personalities, on the other 
hand, are complex, unique and 
transitory. The combination of 
these two—principles and per- 
sonalities—is the story of war 

. a story from which much 
can be learned. 


ERHAPS one of the most misun- 

derstood—and most dangerous— 
of all nine principles of war is that 
of economy of force. It is risk epit- 
omized, since any proper application 
of this principle entails willing ex- 
posure of some elements in order to 
enhance the chance of overall victory. 

To the reader of military history 
this is often dramatically referred to 
as the “calculated risk.” But to the 
battlefield commander—who must 
make the calculations and take the 
risks—there is more than drama in 
economy of force. For in most appli- 
cations of this principle—from the 
company to the army group level—it 
involves the professional reputations 
of few—and the lives of many. For 
this reason, if for no other, the prin- 
ciple of economy of force deserves 
closer study. And certainly no such 
study would be complete without 
mention of Tannenberg. It was here, 
perhaps better than anywhere else, 
that economy of force gained full 
stature as a principle of war. Cer- 
tainly, at this lonely Prussian town, it 
gained greater meaning. 


Strangely enough, the story of Tan- 
nenberg began in a Mukden (Man- 
churia) railway station prior to World 
War I. Two of the principal actors 
in the Tannenberg tragedy-to-be en- 
gaged in a fist fight in the station over 
differences arising from the Russo- 
Japanese War. These actors were 
Paul Rennenkampf, later commander 
of the First Russian Army at Tannen- 
berg, and Alexander Samsonov, later 
commander of the Second Russian 
Army. 

The fact that Samson(ov) smote 
Paul—or vice versa—is well estab- 
lished. The motivation is not. Bad 
blood between these two dashing 
cavalrymen dated from an earlier bat- 
tle in the Russo-Japanese War when 
Samsonov was forced to evacuate his 
defense because of unexplained in- 
activity of Rennenkampf’s command. 
To make it worse, the competition of 
their careers led to further estrange- 
ments, and Tannenberg found these 
two old comrades (to use the term 
loosely) together again as adjacent 
commanders. This time they were 
separated only by the Masurian lakes 
and the animosities of a lifetime. And 
this distance—geographical and psy- 
chological—is probably the ultimate 
reason for their failure at Tannen- 
berg. 

Certainly these were two of the 
principal personalities at Tannen- 
berg; however, there were others. On 
the German side of the fence—and 
facing Rennenkampf and Samsonov 
—were several German personalities: 
Von Prittwitz, Von Francois, Von 
Hindenburg, Ludendorff and Hoff- 
man... but more about them later. 

This was the cast at Tannenberg 
in 1914. It was an all-star cast with 
the hero—and the villain—still un- 
known at the beginning of the first 
act. When the curtain came up on this 
drama, the personalities were aligned 
as shown on Map A. Rennenkampf 
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started the ball rolling when his First the tactical issue and badgered his Meanwhile, down in the south, 


Russian Army of 12 divisions crossed 
the East Prussian border advancing 
through the Insterburg Gap toward 
Konigsberg. His mission was to at- 
tract German attention to the north 
and turn the line of the Masurian 
Lakes from the north. The Second 
Russian Army (13% divisions) un- 
der Samsonov was to cross the East 
Prussian frontier and take the Ger- 
man lake line in the flank and rear 
by turning it from the south and west. 

To meet this attack, German Gen- 
eral Von Prittwitz had disposed his 
Eighth Army with 8% divisions ori- 
ented north to meet Rennenkampf, 
1% divisions on the line of lakes and 
4 divisions south and west of the 
lakes. 

On the face of it, the German dis- 
positions seemed well placed to meet 
the Russian attack. However, the 
headstrong and independent Von 
Francois, who commanded the north- 
ern German element, had deployed 
his force farther to the east than 
necessary. By doing this, he forced 


reluctant boss, Von Prittwitz, into 
fighting a battle at Gumbinnen. Be- 
cause of Prittwitz’s indecisiveness and 
his unwillingness to gamble (he 
wanted only to delay at Gumbinnen) 
the Russians, who were badly dis- 
organized in their offensive venture, 
were able to come off with a draw. 
German indecisiveness had saved 
them—for a time. 
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Hoffman .. . brilliant planner whose moral 
courage turned retreat into victory. 


Samsonov’s Second Russian Army 
was making better progress, and this 
further unnerved Von Prittwitz. Thus, 
when he received word that he was 
being outflanked by Samsonov, he 
panicked. 

Prittwitz, never one to be bold, 
ordered an immediate break-off of the 
battle and gave orders to his Army to 
assume a defensive position behind 
the Vistula. He communicated this 
decision to his staff, his commanders 
and his boss (Von Moltke), all of 
whom were shocked at this rash de- 
cision which would sacrifice East 
Prussia. 

Fortunately, Prittwitz was later dis- 
suaded from this poor tactical de- 
cision by his operations officer, Gen- 
eral Max Hoffman. It was Hoffman, 
intelligent, courageous and with deep 
professional insight, who convinced 
the shaky Prittwitz that he must fight 
another battle en route to the Vistula. 
To do otherwise, Hoffman convinced 
his boss, would be tantamount to dis- 
aster, since the Russian Second Army 
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was already closer to the Vistula than 
were the withdrawing German ele- 
ments. 

Essentially, Hoffman’s plan en- 
yisioned use of a single cavalry di- 
vision to delay Rennenkampf’s First 
Russian Army while the I Corps and 
3d Reserve Division moved by rail 
to assist XX Corps in the south in 
delaying Samsonov. This would then 
allow the XVII and I Reserve Ger- 
man Corps to withdraw in orderly 
fashion to the Vistula. Moreover, the 
plan included considerable flexibility 





Hindenburg . . . came from retirement to 
command a retreating field army. 


in that the XVII and I Reserve Corps 
could be used to assist the delaying 
forces in the north (one cavalry di- 
vision) or the south (XX Corps) if 
need be. 

Prittwitz bought this plan, but, 
ironically, he failed to inform his boss 
(Moltke) of his change in plans. This 
is perhaps the most fateful failure to 
pass the word in history. 

Moltke, thoroughly shaken by this 
time, jerked Prittwitz’s suit and called 
Von Hindenburg from retirement to 
command the German Eighth Army. 
He also sent Von Ludendorff from 
the western front to become Hinden- 
burg’s chief of staff. 

Thus the stage was set for Tannen- 
berg . . . and the historic drama be- 
gan to unfold. Using the remarkable 
web of rail lines in East Prussia, Von 
Francois’ German I Corps was moved 
from the extreme north of the line to 
the extreme west ( (1), Map B). This 
was done to bolster the right flank 
of the hard-pressed XX Corps which 
was engaging the bulk of Samsonov’s 
Second Russian Army. The German 
3d Reserve Division was also moved 
to the south to assist XX Corps in 
































Ludendorff . . . prodded his commander 

into a counter-offensive. 
this point it should be noted that 
when’ Hindenburg-Ludendorff as- 
sumed control of the battle on 23 
August, they accepted and used with- 
out exception the movements and dis- 
positions initiated by the brilliant 
Hoffman. ) 

As Samsonov’s hot, weary, under- 
fed and dispersed Second Russian 
Army pushed forward across the 
wasteland to trap the “fleeing” Ger- 
mans, two Russian wireless messages 
(intercepted in the clear) gave the 


this critical area (2), Map B). (At complete enemy picture to the 
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Germans. Using information 
(which confirmed a captured direct- 
ive), Ludendortf dispatched the XVII 
and I Reserve Corps from the north 
to strike Samsonov’s right flank ( Q@) ; 
Map B). 

This daring maneuver, which left 
only one German cavalry division 
(@), Map B) to oppose the entire 
Russian First Army, was certainly 
risk epitomized. But it was also this 
economy of force measure which en- 
abled the Germans to shift the de- 
cisive weight of battle to the south. 
The Russian First Army Commander, 
Rennenkampf, true to form, failed to 
maintain contact with the Germans 
to his front or with Samsonov to the 
south. Instead, when the enemy evap- 
orated to his front, he incorrectly as- 
sumed that he had won a great vic- 
tory—and then rested on his laurels 
for a season, as it were. Certainly 
Rennenkampf’s unwillingness to push 
forward aggressively enabled the Ger- 
mans to pull off their daring maneu- 
ver. His inactivity further set off this 
chain of events: 

On the 26th of August, the Ger- 
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man XVII and I Reserve Corps 
smashed the Russian VI Corps, which 
was Samsonov’s right flank unit (A), 
Map C). Since the Russians had 
again failed to use their cavalry (Ren- 
nenkampf had made the same mistake 
in the north), they were completely 
surprised and routed. 

On the 27th, the Russian left flank 
corps (I Corps) was similarly routed 
by Von Francois’ German I Corps 
(2), Map C). Despite this fact, 
Samsonov remained in an attack at- 
titude and pushed his center (con- 
sisting of two corps) forward against 
the German XX Corps. 

On the 28th, the German XX 
Corps launched a counter-offensive 
that eventually forced the entire Rus- 
sian front into a disorderly retreat 
(@), Map C). 

Thus it was that Samsonov, with 
four Russian Corps, found himself 
being defeated (piecemealed, as it 
were) by a numerically inferior Ger- 
man force. Indeed, Hoffman’s bril- 
liant plan and his economy of force 
measures in the north had paid great 
dividends. 
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MAP C 


But this was not the end of the 
battle. On 29 August, Von Francois, 
having deliberately disobeyed Luden- 
dorff’s orders to turn north toward 
Lahna, instead drove straight toward 
the east. In doing this, Von Francois 
personally engineered the destruction 
of the two remaining Russian Corps 
(the XV and the XIII Corps) by 
stretching his corps for 25 kilometers 
across the line of Samsonov’s escape 
(@, Map C). Under repeated but 
uncoordinated attacks, Von Francois’ 
thin line held and his corps alone ac- 
counted for 60,000 prisoners. This 
was the end of Samsonov’s Second 
Russian Army. 

On 30 August, amidst the wreck- 
age of his army, Alexander Vasile- 
vich Samsonov, physically exhausted 
and sick at heart, committed suicide. 

By 31 August, it was all over. The 
German Eighth Army had won one of 
the classic battles of all history by 
using one of the smallest economy of 
force elements in modern war: one 
cavalry division opposing a field 
army. 

Certainly there is much to be 
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learned from this classic battle: Ren- 
nenkampf’s unwillingness to press for- 
ward and his poor use of reconnais- 
sance elements gave the German 
forces excellent opportunity to carry 
out their daring plan. 

Hoffman’s moral courage, particu- 
larly in opposing the unwise decision 
of his commander, is also a significant 
factor in the story of the German 
victory. 

Also, Samsonov erred in not main- 
taining a cohesive offensive force. 
Instead of keeping his elements to- 
gether, he sent his flank corps off on 
isolated missions and allowed them 
to be defeated in detail. All of these 
contributed to the debacle at Tan- 
nenberg. 

But the real lesson from this battle 
lies with the Germans’ prudent use 
of economy of force. By gambling 
with a division against a field army, 
they were able to extricate themselves 
from a seemingly hopeless situation 
and turn it into a smashing victory. 
What is more important, they turned 
what could have been a disastrous 
retreat into an orderly withdrawal 


LETTERS 


(Continued from page | ) 


category. We newly commissioned officers 
fare] presently attending IOBC 13 [the 
Infantry Officers Basic Course at Fort 
Benning]. While we know most newly 
commissioned officers need an orientation 
when reaching a training unit, we feel 
confident enough to do a more than ade- 
quate job as a Training Unit Leader. .. . 
2d Lt Edward B. Scott 
2d Lt George R. Casey 
2d Lt John F. Shaw 
Det 23, 2d Stu Bn 
Fort Benning, Ga. 


We didn’t intend to start any minor rev- 
olutions, nor did we intend to cast asper- 
sions on the need for lieutenants in train- 
ing basics. What we did intend to point 
out was that there is a shortage of qualified 
cadre personnel—in quality and quantity 
—and when there is a disproportionate 
number of newly commissioned officers or 
untrained NCOs assigned to training units, 
the problem is magnified. 

When there is a wealth of experienced 
officers and NCOs on hand, they can 
quickly give the new officer or NCO the 
added training which he may require. 
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and, ultimately, a startling victory 
through counter-offensive. 

There are perhaps other lessons 
that could be learned from an an- 
alysis of the battle at Tannenberg, but 
the above points seem to stand out. 

For the Infantry commander, and 
particularly those at lower echelons, 
it may be difficult to visualize how 
this field army battle can have appli- 
cation at squad, platoon or battle 
group level—and yet the principles 
applied at Tannenberg do apply. 

Certainly no squad should fail to 
maintain contact with units on its 
right and left (previous fist-fights not- 
withstanding). And by the same tok- 
en, contact should be maintained with 
the enemy, and particularly a retreat- 
ing enemy. 

Certainly a company commander 
can readily see the risks in a maneu- 
ver such as Samsonov’s. When pla- 


Lt Cot WiLi1AM F. Lona Jr., a 1942 


toons are sent helter-skelter on isolated 
missions (again without maintaining 
contact), they risk defeat in detail. 

Lastly, any Infantry battle group 
commander may find himself faced 
with a choice similar to that handed 
Von Prittwitz. If he is a wise com- 
mander (or if he has a brilliant Hoff- 
man to guide him), he may use this 
evasive principle—economy of force. 
—by putting a company where two 
or three should be. In the retrograde 
(and in other operations) such risks 
may well be necessary. 

The key to success in such situa- 
tions is to do what Hoffman & Co. 
did: Understand your capabilities and 
those of the enemy; be bold; act with 
decisiveness. And lastly, do not throw 
in your hand as long as there is a 
chance of winning the game. 

This is perhaps the best lesson to 
be learned from Tannenberg. 


OCS graduate, served in China during 


World War II. During the Korean War he was a battalion $3 and later regimental 
S3 of the 7th Infantry Regiment. Colonel Long received his B.A. from Otterbein 
College and has completed Military Intelligence School (Yale University), the 
Airborne Course, Associate Infantry Advanced Course, Associate Course, CGSC, 
and the Armed Forces Staff College. Colonel Long is currently assigned to In- 
fantry Branch, OAD, Department of the Army. 


Therefore, what we need—and must get— 
is a proper balance of experience among 
our cadre personnel. A proper combination 
of “old hands” and newly commissioned 
officers will, we think, produce the best 
results. Ed. 


A WORD FROM THE PROFESSIONALS 
e@ ... Your new ideas are intriguing. I’m 
sure the fold out on the new rifle [in the 
April-May issue] will produce a good re- 
action. It seems to me that this is one of 
those things that builds tremendous reader 
loyalty—an “extra” that is quite unex- 
pected. ... 

I urge you to consider if you have gone 
a little too far in the use of drawings vs 
photos . . . also I think you should con- 
sider increasing the size and boldface of 
your captions. .. . 





Charles S. Mill 
Charles S. Mill 
Publisher 
Purchasing Week 


As a matter of interest to readers, Mr. 
Mill and his staff gratuitously critique each 
issue of Infantry giving us a page-by-page 
rundown on how we can improve your 
professional journal. It should also be 
mentioned that many of the recent changes 
in Infantry are a result of these friendly 


critiques, for which we are most grateful. 
With Mr. Mill's help and with the com- 
ments of readers, we hope to continue to 
improve. Ed. 
FROM BATTLE GROUP COMMANDERS 

Infantry recently conducted a survey 
among approximately 100 Infantry battle 
group commanders (active and reserve 
BGs). The following are typical of their 
comments: 
e@ ... To [encourage] . . . further com- 
ments on articles, requests for specific 
articles, and suggestions for improvement 
of your magazine, I suggest a tear-out sec- 
tion at the rear of the magazine be devoted 
to this purpose so that all readers may be 
allowed the opportunity to comment on the 
magazine. .. . 

Lt Col James C. Donaghey 

2d Battle Group, 14th Infantry 
Fort Benning, Ga. 


Periodically (as in the April-May issue), 
we will include with each copy of the 
magazine a comment sheet for use by 
Infantry readers so that we may be kept 
properly posted. Ed. 


ee... If there is anything that can be 

done to make Infantry more vital, it is 

by publishing more of the controversial, 
(Continued on page 70) 





PATROL 


This is the story of a lost patrol 
It is a true and one 
worth remembering... . 
It began on the morning of 24 
March 1951, in Chunchon, Korea. 
A young lieutenant had been given a 
combat patrol mission for his platoon. 
After the battalion S2 had briefed 
him thoroughly regarding his objec- 
tive—and had given him a map—the 
lieutenant rounded up his patrol and 
moved out. 





story 
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It was 0700 when they departed. 

After the first hour out, a report 
was received that the patrol had 
reached its first objective. No further 
word came through until approxi- 
mately 1700 hours; at that time, the 
platoon leader reported that he was 
lost, but that he believed he could 
find his way back. 

As darkness came, the regiment 
received no report of the patrol’s 
progress. Contact was regained at 





by Ist Lt NaTHAN C. Van 


1930 when a searchlight was en- 
ployed to spot a hill on the front to 
serve as a guide for the lost patrol 
At 0400 on 25 March, the patrol 
finally returned to the company area. 

It was subsequently determined 
that the patrol had wandered into the 
adjacent division zone. As a result. 
the platoon sergeant had been killed 
and several other men were casualties. 
The patrol leader later admitted that 
he was lost—and that he had been 
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ynable to identify the terrain features 
on his map. 
This was the story of the lost patrol. 


The unfortunate part about the 
story is that it is not a fable—nor is 
it an isolated circumstance, as many 
combat after-action reports will tes- 
tify. It has happened before and may 
well happen again. 

To keep this type of incident from 
recurring and to better ground our 
soldiers in basic battlefield skills, the 
Army has given a “new look” to an 
old technique known as “land navi- 
gation.” Basically, this technique en- 
ables a soldier to negotiate terrain 
effectively by use of a combination of 
dead reckoning and map terrain as- 
sociation. Essentially, land navi- 
gation is a common-sense approach to 
a very common problem—how to get 
from one position on the battlefield 
to another without becoming lost. 
Certainly this problem touches all 
echelons—from the messenger who 
must locate a distant CP to the battle 
group commander who leads his unit 
in an attack. For this reason, then, 
land navigation is a required skill 
for every soldier. At this juncture. 
some “old soldiers” might argue that 
we have been teaching soldiers how 
to “land navigate” for decades. This 
is true; however, to my mind, at least, 
we have never taken the practical, 
down-to-earth approach that we are 
now taking with this problem. 


Where we formerly taught basic 
soldiers a mountain of map-reading 
trivia (again, my opinion), we are 
now teaching them a technique that 
they can and will use on the battle- 
field. Reflect, for a moment, on how 
many times you have used (outside 
of a classroom) the map-reading 
knowledge which you acquired. (Has 
anyone asked you lately about your 
Isogonic Lines? How many times 
since basic training have you had to 
find your location on a photomap? 
Have you been able to inject “Uni- 
versal Transverse Mercator Projec- 
tion” into many conversations? And 
have you ever found use for geogra- 
phic coordinates on the battlefield?) 
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In map terrain association, soldiers guide on terrain features or check points 


selected in advance from a map. 

I thought not. To look at another 
side of this question, how many times 
have you (or men in your unit) had 
to move across the battlefield on one 
of these missions: 

e Carrying messages 

@ Reconnaissance of an area 

e Repairing wire communications 

e Evacuating prisoners or casu- 

alties 


Patrol operations 
Attack of an enemy position 


These are typical missions which 
most soldiers perform. They require 
certain basic knowledge—not exten- 
sive book-type knowledge, but just 
enough know-how to get from point 
A to point B. And this is what land 
navigation accomplishes. 

While we mentioned earlier that 
land navigation includes a combi- 
nation of dead reckoning and map 
terrain association, these terms are 
not entirely descriptive, and they 
deserve another word or two. 


Proper use of the compass is emphasized in basic combat training. 
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In land navigation training, soldiers are 
taught techniques which can and will be 
used on the battlefield. 


Dead reckoning is a means of 
maintaining direction by use of a 
compass and by determination of dis- 
tance by pacing. It is used most often 
in periods of limited visibility or in 
terrain where there are few landmarks 
or terrain features to guide on (e.g., 
in the desert). 

For an example of dead reckoning 
on the battlefield, let’s go down to 
Delta Company of the 18th Infantry. 
They are now in the defense and the 
first platoon has a simple need that 
can be filled only by a qualified “dead 
reckoner.” They require more 
machinegun ammunition and rations. 
Inasmuch as the area between the 
company CP and the first platoon has 
few identifiable landmarks, and since 
visibility is poor, dead reckoning must 
be used. 

The executive officer would give 
the order to one of the company 


NCOs: “The first platoon is on a 
small hill 800 meters from our po- 
sition on an azimuth of 125 degrees. 
They require a resupply of ammu- 
nition and rations. As you can see 
from this map, there are no distinc- 
tive landmarks between here and the 
first platoon. I want you to lead the 
resupply party and report to me when 
you return.” 

This is the order and the designated 
NCO could carry it out without great 
difficulty. Since he knew what his 
pace was for 100 meters (and every 
soldier should know this), he could 
readily determine how many of his 
paces would bring him to his objec- 
tive. The azimuth, in this case, was 
no problem since there are no 
obstacles to be bypassed en route to 
the objective and a direct reading 
could be taken. This is dead reckon- 
ing. 

Map terrain association is a horse 
of another color. Let’s assume that 
the terrain between the CP and the 
first platoon had several prominent 
terrain features, and the route to the 
objective was a twisting, turning one 
which would make use of a compass 
highly difficult. In this case the execu- 
tive officer’s order would sound like 
this: “I want you to lead a resupply 
party . . . We are now here (point- 
ing to a map). If you follow the val- 
ley to our front, you will run into a 
steep ridge. Go around it to the right 
and you will cross an unimproved 
road. Follow this road until you cross 
a bridge, then turn left and follow 
the ridge line on your right. In a few 
minutes, this will bring you to the 
first platoon position. It is located 
here on the map.” In this case, the 
NCO could make a few notes and, 


Lt NATHAN C. VAIL enlisted in the Army at Fort Jackson in 1953. In 1954 he was 
an instructor in the Third Army Leadership School. After receiving his commis- 
sion from OCS in 1955, he attended the Airborne Course and was then assigned 


to the 511th Airborne Infantry Regiment, 


llth Airborne Division. While in 


Europe, he was with the Seventh U.S. Army NCO Academy. Lieutenant Vail 
has also served as a platoon leader with the 505th Airborne Battle Group, 11th 
Airborne Division, and later was with the G2 Section of the 24th Infantry Division. 
Upon his return from Germany, he attended Jumpmaster School at Fort Benning. 
He is presently an instructor with the Map Reading Committee, Special Subjects 


Department, at the Infantry School. 
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if he couldn’t carry the map with him, 
he would draw a sketch of the route 
By guiding on terrain features o, 
check points selected in advance from 
a map, he would be using “pure” map 
terrain association. Of course, this 
method is most effective during good 
visibility and in areas rich in terrain 
features. 

When dead reckoning and map 
terrain association are combined, we 
have land navigation. In this jp. 
stance, the mission would be ae. 
complished by using the map, an 
azimuth, pacing and prominent ter. 
rain features. Dead reckoning would 
be the principal method employed 
while map terrain association would 
aid in cancelling errors of dead 
reckoning which may have occurred, 

On the surface, then, the process 
is not complicated nor is it revolv- 
tionary. What is significant is that 
we are now teaching—and emphasiz- 
ing—how to navigate by using these 
tools. We are now teaching soldiers 
down-to-earth techniques which they 
will use on the battlefield. 

Some of these techniques are new, 
some old—but all are of interest. As 
an example, basic trainees are now 
taught how to determine what their 
pace is over 100 meters of easy 
ground; they also determine their 
pace over moderate and _ rough 
ground, and record and keep this 
data in their wallet for their pacing 
record over the three types of ground. 
It is emphasized to the trainees that 
certain conditions will shorten the 
normal pace. These conditions might 
be when walking is difficult (heavy 
underbrush, sand, mud, snow, ice, 


rain, strong headwind, heavy cloth- 
ing, uphill, etc.); when steering is 
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Figure 1. When steering marks are 
absent on the far side of an obstacle, 
side-steps must be counted separately. 
difficult (at night or during limited 
visibility); and when tired. All of 
these will shorten the normal pace. 
Trainees are also taught several 
tricks in the technique of pacing. For 
instance, when a soldier is moving on 
an azimuth and he runs into an 
obstacle, he will have to detour. In 
the absence of steering marks on the 
other side of the obstacle, he must 
count sidesteps separately (Figure 
1). When a steering mark can be 
observed on the other side of the 
obstacle, only the forward steps are 
counted (Figure 2). 

With regard to steering marks, 
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Figure 2. When steering marks can be 
ebserved, only forward steps are 
counted. 
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soldiers are taught to pick well-de- 
fined objects (a tree, rock, etc.) 
rather than an undefinable general 
area. They are also taught to choose 
marks at night which can be seen 
against the skyline. As a major part 
of this training, soldiers are taught 
(and practice) the proper use of the 
compass. 

Some of the other “pearls” which 
are passed to land navigation stud- 
ents are these: 

e “Most people tend to drift to 
the right when travelling on an 
azimuth.” (A real pearl to keep 
in mind.) 

e “To detour a minor obstacle 
which blocks your line of sight 
to a steering mark, sidestep 
until a steering mark is available 
on the azimuth . . . upon reach- 
ing the steering mark . . . side- 
step back to the original course.” 

e (With regard to a map) “A val- 
ley’s contours, V’s, open out 
toward low ground pouring 
water into a main stream.” 
“The open ends of a ridge’s 
contours, U’s, point toward the 
high ground.” 

e “One meter = 39.37 inches 
= 1.094 yard” (Don’t forget 
it.) 

@ “Mentally keep track of the 
type of terrain through which 
you are passing. This is im- 
portant.” 

e “The dullness of the glass [in 
the compass] is sometimes 
caused by moisture conden- 
sation . . . this can be eliminated 
by placing the compass in the 
sun to dry the glass. Other cases 
of dullness are not caused by 
moisture . such compasses 
cannot be read in the dark .. .” 

e “If condensation [in the com- 
pass] does occur, it can be re- 
moved by applying friction to 
the glass by rubbing or [by] 
subjecting the compass to a 
short period of low heat.” 

e “Some common items of equip- 
ment that will attract the mag- 
netic bar [in a compass] are 
your helmet and rifle. The 


Trainees are taught that steering marks 


must be well-defined. 


minimum safe distance for these 
items is one yard.” 

These are just some of the points 
which trainees learn in the 12-hour 
Land Navigation Course for basic 
combat training. When these points 
are added to the fundamentals of 
land navigation, the soldier becomes 
truly proficient. It is worthy of note 
that this program of training was just 
initiated for BCT in February 1960, 
and the initial response has been 
extremely favorable. 

Thus, the entire subject of land 
navigation has been given a new 
lease on life. As you can understand, 
there is nothing radically new or 
startling except for the emphasis and 
the training techniques. What is 
equally significant is that we are now 
teaching this technique to all of our 
basic soldiers. Of course, it is antici- 
pated that many TOE units will also 
want to incorporate land navigation 
in their future training programs. The 
end result should certainly be a more 
proficient soldier with a greater ca- 
pacity for moving on the battlefield, 
and this is all to the good. 

If land navigation training con- 
tributes at all toward preventing any 
more “lost patrols” (as it well 
should), then we can consider the 
program an unqualified success. 
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Captain Bravo, now commanding 
Company B, has only a limited a- 
mount of time (and particularly day- 
light) in which to effect the necessary 
coordination, conduct a_reconnais- 
plan his attack and issue an 
order; therefore, he must make maxi- 
time. He 
first coordinates with the BG S3 on 
the attachments, which are effective 
immediately. The S3 advises him that 
the attached elements will join Co B 
in the assembly area. The tank pla- 
toon leader has already reported in. 
Coordination will also be made with 
the commanders of Co A and C to 
exchange tentative plans. 

The FOs will of course coordinate 
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with the BG FSC to obtain informa- 
tion on artillery and heavy mortar 
fires. This data will consist of that 
portion of the BG fire support plan 
which is available. More detailed in- 
formation concerning this fire plan 
will be obtained later, after all com- 
pany fire requests have been submit- 
ted to the fire support coordinator. 
Next, Captain Bravo coordinates with 
the commander of Troop A, 2d Re- 
connaissance Squadron, to obtain in- 
formation on the forward limits of 
reconnaissance, any additional enemy 
information, location of Troop A’s 
elements and arrangements for pas- 
sage through this unit. Insofar as 
practicable, Captain Bravo completes 





BRAVO ATTACKS 


all of this coordination at the BG 
CP immediately after issuance of the 
attack order. 

With coordination complete, Cap- 
tain Bravo sends the following wam- 
ing order to his XO: “Company B at- 
tacks at 0600 tomorrow morning. Pla- 
toon leaders meet me at Hill 525 
(Grid 1380) at 1645 hours to re 
ceive attack order.” He plans to issue 
his order to his platoon leaders and 
forward observers at a concealed lo 
cation on Hill 525. By specifying in 
the warning order for what purpose 
platoon leaders are to meet him, Cap- 
tain Bravo is assured that they wil 
bring the necessary personnel to assis! 
them in their planning. Prior to send- 
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ing this order, he uses the backward 
planning sequence in evolving a plan 
for use of available time. This is done 
to provide subordinates (and him- 
self) with sufficient daylight in which 
to make their reconnaissance. To 
make best use of the limited time, 
Captain Bravo also plans for Lt 
Bates to reconnoiter for position areas 
for the weapons of the weapons pla- 
toon and the attached assault weapon 
squads. 

With the information he received 
from personnel with whom he had co- 
ordinated, and after a consideration 
of the mission, enemy situation and 
possible courses of action, Captain 
Bravo prepares a tentative scheme of 
maneuver. He further expands this 
scheme, during his reconnaissance, by 
making a continuing estimate of the 
situation — rejecting, altering and 
adopting appropriate portions of his 
tentative scheme of maneuver. 

Company B’s plan of attack will of 
course include the scheme of maneu- 
ver and the fire support plan. Re- 
calling the mission—“Seize Objective 
White, be prepared to continue the 
attack on order,” Captain Bravo an- 
alyzes Objective White first and ticks 
off some of the possibilities: 

The size of Objective White and 
the strength of the enemy occupying 
this objective make it undesirable to 
attack with one platoon, retaining 
two platoons in reserve. This forma- 
tion is used when the enemy situation 
is vague or when the approaches to 
the assigned objective prevent the use 
of more than one platoon in the at- 
tacking echelon. 

Three platoons in the attack pro- 
vide maximum firepower to the front; 
however, this deprives Captain Bravo 
of a reserve. The size of the objective 
and the enemy forces thereon do not 
justify an attack with all three pla- 
toons. 

The use of two platoons in the at- 
tack with one in reserve provides for 
sufficient firepower to the front, and 
at the same time provides a reserve 
for use to influence the action. This 
seems to fit the bill in this situation, 
So Captain Bravo subdivides the 
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company objective into two platoon 
objectives and further designates a 
tentative assault line to ensure a co- 
ordinated attack (Map B). Based on 
the recommendations of the tank pla- 
toon leader, Captain Bravo will em- 
ploy the attached tank platoon with 
his Infantry for the assault of Ob- 
jective White. 

Captain Bravo recognizes that the 
company must seize the ground which 
will enable it to get into a position 
from which an assault may be 
launched on Objective White. The 
prepared position extending west of 
Route +2, along the ridge north of 
Route +13, controls a major portion 
of the company zone and is occupied 
by a rifle platoon. Captain Bravo 
designates this position as an inter- 
mediate company objective. Based on 
the extent of this position and the 
enemy force thereon, he plans to em- 
ploy two rifle platoons and the tank 
platoon in the seizure of this position. 
He subdivides the objective into two 
platoon objectives (2 and 3) and 
again designates a tentative assault 
line to ensure a coordinated attack 
(Map B and Figure 1). 

The antitank obstacle will not per- 
mit an initial mounted attack. In view 
of this, Captain Bravo decides to at- 
tack initially with one dismounted 
platoon to penetrate the enemy de- 
(including the antitank ob- 
stacle), and then continue the attack 
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with two platoons (mechanized) plus 
the tank platoon, to seize the inter- 
mediate objective. In arriving at his 


decision, Captain Bravo considered 
two courses of action: 

(1) Attack initially from the LD 
with two platoons—one in the right 
portion of the company zone, the 
other in the left portion. This forma- 
tion provides two chances for success 
and permits coverage of a large por- 
tion of the company zone of action. 
Furthermore, this formation places 
Company B in a position to converge 
on the intermediate objective. This 
formation, however, separates the ele- 
ments of the attack echelon by over 
800 meters and thus creates a prob- 
lem of control since the initial attack 
would be dismounted. Reaction time 
to shift the reserve from one flank to 
another would also be too long. (This 
course was discarded. ) 

(2) Attack initially with one pla- 
toon in the right portion of the com- 
pany zone or, alternatively, in the left 
portion of the zone; then continue the 
attack in column with two platoons 
(mechanized) and the tank platoon, 
through the contaminated area, to 
seize the intermediate objective. This 
method of attack provides greater 
flexibility and depth for maintaining 
the momentum of the attack once 
launched. As soon as the antitank 
obstacle has been penetrated (pref- 
erably near Objective 1), the platoon 
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covers while engineers prepare ap. 
other gap (farther to the west) fo, 
the Infantry-tank team. The bey 
place for the second gap appears 
be in the vicinity of Ausweg Trajj 
(right portion of the company zone) 
This will permit rapid exploitation of 
the penetration and take maximum 
advantage of the results of the nuclea; 
weapon. (This course was selected.) 

The attack, thus launched, algo 
gains advantageous terrain early jp 
the attack which will permit maxi. 
mum utilization of the Infantry-tank 
team over the best avenue of ap. 
proach to the intermediate and com. 
pany objectives. If the attack were to 
be launched in the left portion of the 
company zone, adequate neutraliza- 
tion of enemy positions would be 
doubtful due to limited firing posi- 
tions for direct fire weapons. Further. 
more, the attack echelon would not 
be able to gain terrain from which it 
could effectively cover the breaching 
operation. All of these factors prompt 
Captain Bravo’s decision to use 
course of action #2. 

To exercise control in the conduct 
of the attack, Captain Bravo uses a 
number of measures, including the 
selection of a terrain objective (1) 
on the enemy side of the antitank ob- 
stacle. Although it is desirable to per- 
mit maximum freedom to the attack- 
ing platoons (especially when follow- 
ing a nuclear preparation), Captain 
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Bravo felt it necessary to closely con- 
trol the initial attack. 

In order to realize maximum ad- 
vantage from the nuclear weapon, the 
attack should progress as rapidly as 
possible. To provide for this rapidity 
of movement and in order to closely 
coordinate the movement of the at- 
tacking platoons with the supporting 
fires, Captain Bravo assigns a direc- 
tion of attack to the platoon breach- 
ing the obstacle. Additionally, he as- 
sions a direction of attack to the two 
mechanized platoons and the tank 
platoon to provide for their safe move- 
ment through the contaminated area 
and to effect a coordinated attack of 
Objectives 2 and 3. After Objectives 2 
and 3 have been seized, Captain Bravo 
will assign zones of action (rather 
than a direction of attack) to the at- 
tacking platoons, since the need for 
such close control and coordination 
between maneuver and fire support 
elements will not exist. 

The assignment of objectives is in 
itself a control measure. Objective 1 
provides for the initial penetration of 
the obstacle. The designation of an 
intermediate objective (north of the 
area of induced radiation) and its 
subdivision into two platoon objec- 
tives provides for the seizure of ter- 
rain which will assist in the attack of 
the company objective (Objective 
White). Next, the designation of Ob- 
jectives 4 and 5 provides for the seiz- 
ure of Objective White. 

As a further control measure, Cap- 
tain Bravo selects a tentative assault 
line for the attack of Objectives 2 
and 3 and Objectives 4 and 5 since 
both of these will be coordinated at- 
tacks. Finally, Captain Bravo selects 
a dismount area, south of the assault 
line for Objectives 2 and 3, where the 
attack echelon will dismount from the 
carriers. In selecting the dismount 
area, Captain Bravo estimates how 
far forward the attack echelon can 
move while mounted before becoming 
vulnerable to enemy tanks or antitank 
guns. In doing this, he considers the 
Protection afforded by the attached 
tanks, supporting fires (including time 
fire over the advancing carriers), the 
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the effects of nuclear 
weapons on enemy defensive posi- 
tions. Of course, the dismount area 
selected during the planning stage of 


terrain and 


the attack is only a tentative location, 
and it may be changed during the 
conduct of the attack, or not used. 
Captain Bravo plans to select a dis- 
mount area for the assault of Objec- 
tives 4 and 5 after the intermediate 
objective has been seized. 

He will not use an attack position 
unless it becomes necessary. Although 
using an attack position may ease the 
coordination and timing of the attack, 
occupation of such an area would un- 
duly expose the attacking elements to 
enemy fires, both nuclear and non- 
nuclear. Preparations for the attack 
will therefore be accomplished in the 
assembly area, and the attack forma- 
tion will be assumed in the movement 
forward, prior to crossing the line of 
departure. 

Captain Bravo gave considerable 
thought to the missions he would as- 
sign his platoons. He decides to take 
advantage of Sergeant Davis’ combat 
experience and assigns him (and the 
2d Platoon) this mission: “Attack 
along direction of attack indicated 
and seize Objective 1; be prepared to 
assist in seizure of Objective 3 on 
order; protect east (right) flank; on 
order move to vicinity Objective 2.” 

The mechanized attack is the key 
to the entire operation, so Captain 
Bravo decides to capitalize on Lt 
Slavins’ initiative and aggressiveness 
in this venture; he assigns the Ist 
Platoon this mission: “Attack (mech- 
anized) along direction of attack in- 
dicated to seize Objective 2; on order 
continue the attack to seize Objec- 
tive 4.” 

The 3d Platoon (under Lt Carter) 
should have a reasonably easy job, 
particularly with Lt Slavins’ Ist Pla- 
toon leading and acting as base pla- 
toon. The 3d Platoon attack 
(mechanized) along direction of at- 
tack indicated to seize Objective 3; 
on order it will continue the attack to 
seize Objective 5. 

The tanks of the attached tank 
platoon are initially retained under 
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the company commander’s control. 
On the recommendation of the tank 
platoon leader, Captain Bravo as- 
signs initial targets (and positions 
south of the antitank obstacle) to the 
tank platoon. Designation of initial 
positions and targets permits neutral- 
izing fire to be placed on enemy posi- 
tions which can affect the progress of 
the 2d Platoon and the obstacle- 
breaching operation. As the attack of 
the 2d Platoon progresses or enemy 
positions become ineffective, fires will 
be shifted to subsequent targets. 

Of course, this brings up the ques- 
tion of how Captain Bravo will use 
his tanks in the rest of the attack. As 
soon as the engineers have cleared a 
sufficient part of the antitank obstacle 
to allow passage of the tanks and 
carriers, the tanks will become part 
of an Infantry-tank team to seize Ob- 
jectives 2 and 3 and Objective White. 
Since Captain Bravo considers the 
best approach to Objectives 2 and 3 
to be the high ground along the east 
(right) flank, his scheme of maneuver 
is to attack Objective 2 from the east 
with one platoon of Infantry and the 
tanks. The tanks (leading) will sweep 
Objective 2 and join the 3d Platoon 
in the attack of Objective 3. Captain 
Bravo tentatively plans to conduct 
the attack of Objective White in the 
same manner, with the tanks con- 
tinuing to take advantage of the high 
ground to the east and striking Ob- 
jectives 4 and 5 on the flank as they 
precede the Infantry in the attack. 

The considerations affecting uti- 
lization of the tanks will apply to the 
106mm rifles and the assault weapons 
as well. Although the primary mis- 
sion of these weapons is antitank de- 
fense, they are ideally suited for firing 
on known enemy positions which may 
not be seriously affected by the nu- 
clear detonation. If it develops that 
these positions have been rendered 
ineffective by the nuclear detonation, 
fires can be shifted to other targets. 
Captain Bravo plans to employ his 
antitank weapons in a general support 
role from positions south of the 
antitank obstacle. After the mechan- 


ized elements clear the obstacle, he 
plans to displace the AT weapons 
forward to ensure continued dire 
fire support on Objectives 2 and 3 
From positions in the vicinity of Ob. 
jectives 2 and 3, these weapons yilj 
support the attack on Objectives 4 
and 5 and also provide antitank pro. 
tection to the east (right) flank. 

Captain Bravo employs his 81mm 
Mortar Section from one location and 
in general support. In this manner he 
facilitates control, ammunition re. 
supply and the massing of fires. Initial 
fires are, of course, planned on enemy 
positions beyond the effects of the 
nuclear weapon. During the breaching 
operation, Captain Bravo plans for 
the 8lmm Mortar Section to fire 
smoke on the enemy positions along 
Route +13 to screen the actions of 
the 2d Platoon and the engineers, 
Fire support is also given to the 2d 
Platoon seizing Objective 1 and to 
the Ist and 3d Platoons seizing Ob- 
jectives 2 and 3. After Objectives 2 
and 3 have been secured, the 81mm 
Mortar Section will displace, by 
echelon, to support the continuation 
of the attack. 

In planning heavy mortar and 
artillery fires to support the scheme 
of maneuver, Captain Bravo is con- 
cerned initially with smoke to screen 
enemy observation from the company 
objective and smoke and HE on 
Objectives 2 and 3 to keep the enemy 
pinned down and to screen the initial 
movement of Infantry and tanks. For 
ease of control, the fires on the west 
(left) portion of the company objec- 
tives will be provided by Company 
B’s 81mm mortars. The remaining 
fires will be provided by the Heavy 








Mortar Platoon and the artillery bat- 
talion in direct support. The use of 
smoke is closely coordinated with 
adjacent units and is controlled to 
ensure the continued and effective 
delivery of flat-trajectory fires. Ad 
ditional concentrations are planned } 
(to be delivered on call) on likely 
areas to facilitate the rapid delivery 
of supporting fires once the continv- 
ation of the attack has begun. 
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During the initial stages of the at- 
tack, the short-range radar team will 
be employed in a general support role 
from a position south of the antitank 
obstacle. The radar team leader will 
take advantage of the dominating 
terrain west of Ausweg Trail to pro- 
vide.Captain Bravo with information 
of enemy movement (through the 
smoke) in the left portion of Com- 
pany B’s zone. The nature of the 
terrain precludes complete obser- 
vation or surveillance, but radar will 
provide some protection on the ex- 
posed flank in addition to the early 
detection of enemy movement in or 
near the circle of effects of the nuclear 
weapon. Upon seizure of Objectives 
2 and 3, the short-range radar team 
will displace to a position near Ob- 
iective 2 where it can maintain sur- 
veillance of the right flank with 
priority to the avenue of approach 
leading to the company objective and 
the objective itself. 

Captain Bravo leaves the selection 
of the CP and CDP to his XO, Lt 
Thomas, who will position them in 
an area that affords concealment from 
enemy observation and cover from 
direct fire. In addition, the area 
selected is adjacent to a good route 
forward, Ausweg Trail. This route 
will be used when the CP displaces 
forward. The CDP was located in 
the vicinity of the Company CP for 
security and control. 

This was the picture, then, when 
Bravo Company settled down for the 
night. All of the pieces to the attack 
puzzle had fallen into place—all of 
the estimates and recommendations 
had been translated into a plan, and 
the plan had been translated into an 
order passed to every man in the 
company. 





Thus, when Captain Bravo walked 
through the quiet of his company area 
that night, he sensed a calm air—one 
of confident professionals who knew 
that they could (and would) do their 
job the next morning. 

Captain Bravo had planned _ his 
work—soon the time would come to 
work the plan. 
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IS THIS ENOUGH?» 


‘ 


Have we provided the individual protection 


needed for battlefield survival? 


E Heoy we provide our soldiers 
with a vast array of protective 
devices to nullify the effects of weap- 
ons that may be used against them. 
Tumbling out of our logistical horn 
of plenty are such items as the pro- 
tective mask, body armor, protective 
clothing and decontaminants. These 
are just a few of the items, and they 
are admittedly a big help to the 
doughboy . . . but is this enough for 
survival on the battlefield? 

If an aggressor were to use chemi- 
cal or biological agents to any great 
extent, we would find a large chink 
in our protective armor. Supposing, 
for example, that you were in com- 
mand of a unit whose area suddenly 
became contaminated. You might de- 
termine that there are at least three 
courses of action: 

(1) You could move the unit to 
another area. 


(2) You could have the troops 
put on protective masks. 
(3) You could also have the 


troops move into prepared shelters 
(if provided). 


The first course of action, we'll as- 
sume, goes out the window because 
your commander has ordered you to 
hold this critical piece of ground. If 
you were to pull out, it might provide 
the enemy with an avenue of ap- 
proach into the battle group’s flank 
or rear. 

So we'll say that you have to stay, 
perhaps for several days. You then 
logically look to the next course of 
action, and the field manual provides 
an answer for you on this score. 
FM 21-40, Small Unit Procedures in 
Atomic, Biological and Chemical 
Warfare, tells us that the protective 
mask, properly fitted and worn, gives 
protection against inhalation of all 
known war gases as well as biological 
agents and radioactive material. 

This is excellent; however, what 
happens when the individual must re- 
move his mask to drink and eat? Ob- 
viously, he risks becoming a casualty. 
We know in this situation that the 
unit will be here for several days, and 
so the mask doesn’t provide a fully 
satisfactory answer. 





by CoLt Henry E. KELLy 


So let’s go to course of action num- 
ber 3—use of protective shelters 
FM 21-40 provides an answer on this, 
too. It includes a chapter on CBR 
protective shelters which may be used 
in the event troops are exposed for 
“periods up to several days.” The 
shelters described are of the dugout 
type used during World War I, and 
they are either of an improvised na- 
ture for temporary use or of perma- 
nent construction, including a venti- 
lating device. However, this wont 
help you much, either. 

Unfortunately, shelters of this type 
require considerable labor and ma 
terials, both of which are rare con- 
modities on the battlefield. And since 
we have progressed somewhat from 
the static nature of trench warfare, 
construction of this type shelter 
would be both economically and tac- 
tically foolhardy. Nevertheless, the 
equivalent of such shelters is abso 
lutely essential to our troops—in this 
situation, and in many others. Ob 
viously, our men must be provided 
with periods of relief from continuous 
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wearing of protective masks and 
clothing in order to eat, drink and 
perform the necessary bodily func- 
tions. 


Of course, this problem could be 
solved by expenditure of great sums 
of money for research and develop- 
ment in order to devise another addi- 
tion to our already elaborate TOE. 
However, in view of the emphasis on 
economy and since this is the era of 
the austere budget, such a solution 
would probably create more prob- 
lems than it would solve. 

What we need, therefore, is a sim- 
ple, inexpensive protective shelter 





which can be acquired in a relatively 
short time and with minimum ex- 
penditure. And, fortunately, we have 
such an “animal.” 

Our vehicles (present and future) 
can readily become mobile, protective 
shelters against chemical and biolog- 
ical contamination. Certainly they are 
the best available substitute for the 
World War I dugout. Moreover, the 
degree of our motorization and mech- 
anization is constantly increasing and 
a unit’s vehicles are nearly always in 
the immediate vicinity. Thus, it should 
be a relatively simple task to gas- 
proof the majority of these vehicles 


Co. Henry E. Ketty (USA Retired), a frequent contributor to Infantry, is 
presently a military advisor to the Infantry Human Research Unit at Fort Benning. 


to include an inner curtain which, 
when dropped, would provide an en- 
trance vestibule which would allow 
entrance and exit with minimum loss 
of protection. 

From this, it is apparent that we 
have the ability and the means to 
plug the chink in our protective ar- 
mor. And, surprisingly, it involves a 
step which can be taken quite easily. 

What we must do now is take the 
bold step to ensure survival on the 
contaminated battlefield. Only then 
can we give an affirmative answer to 
the perplexing question, “Is this 
enough?” 





The opinions expressed in this article 
are those of the author and do not 
necessarily reflect thinking of the United 
States Army Infantry School. 


SMALL-ARMS SIMULATOR 


EVELOPMENT of a Small-Arms 

Simulator, resembling a small 
caliber machinegun but functioning 
on the oxygen-acetylene welding torch 
principle, has recently been completed 
by the U. S. Naval Training Device 
Center. Initial distribution is cur- 
rently being made to Army installa- 
tions throughout the United States. 

This training device uses a mix- 
ture of oxygen and acetylene gas ig- 
nited by a spark to produce a noise 
and flash which simulate rifle or 
automatic weapons fire. A_ small 
amount of kerosene is metered into 
the gun barrel to produce smoke, 
permitting easier detection of the de- 
vice during daylight operation. 

The Simulator operates on a 12- 
Volt DC battery or 110 Volts AC. 
The firing is controlled by means of 
a remote control switch which can be 
operated from the firing line while 
the device itself, along with its tanks 
and other equipment, is emplaced in 
a protective pit in the target area. To 
fire the device as a rifle simulator, the 
operator presses the remote control 
button and releases it immediately. 
To simulate an automatic weapon, 
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the remote control button is held in 
the depressed position. 

The flash-noise simulator lends 
itself to many training situations, such 
as a “cue” to indicate aggressor ac- 
tivity. It can be employed in night 
maneuvers for noise and flash recog- 
nition and in daylight tactics in com- 
bination with target devices. Em- 
placed in an impact area, the device 
may be used with panels or “killable” 
target devices to simulate enemy fire 


and to aid in teaching target detection. 
In night training the unit may be used 
to teach range estimation through 
the flash and sound technique. 

The device is economical to oper- 
ate since it will simulate firing of 
approximately 20,000 rounds of am- 
munition at a cost of about $5.00. 
The cost of firing the same amount 
of blank ammunition for caliber .30 
weapons would be approximately 
$900.00. 


Although cumbersome, the Simulator and control equipment can be readily man- 
transported into position. 
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by Lr Cor A. E. SEIFERT 


THIS SHOW 


IS 


NOT RIGGED 


Tactical advantage will not wait for clumsy organization 
and there is no consolation prize on the battlefield. 


ECENTLY, many of our citizens 
became incensed at the disclos- 
ure that some quiz-show contestants 
were given the answers to questions 
before air-time. Of course, this al- 
lowed the contestants to prepare in 
advance for the show. Yet, it was 
contended by some that this advance 
information was necessary in order 
to produce the best effects. Maybe so. 
It is admitted that in any situation 
people react best when they know 
what is expected of them. And this 
is especially true in a combat situa- 
tion. Certainly the Infantry rifle com- 
pany commander trains his men for 
the one “really big show,” and he 
also makes sure that his men know 
exactly what will be asked of them. 
He, too, plans to produce the “best 
effects,” but with deadly serious con- 
sequences. He knows his men, and 
how they will react. 

This is true until the company is 
mechanized. Then the show becomes 
“unrigged.” At the very time when 
the company commander wants to 
exploit certain tactical advantages, he 
must load his men in unfamiliar ve- 
hicles driven by men he does not 
know, but on whom he must depend 
if the ultimate victory is to be won. 
Unfortunately, it is this unfamiliarity 
which poses his greatest problem. 
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To illustrate this point, let us con- 
sider a hypothetical situation in 
which a rifle company is mechanized 
to participate in the main attack. 
You are the company commander 
and are scheduled to receive 17 ar- 
mored personnel carriers. Somewhere 
between the division trains and your 
assembly area, two carriers break 
down and you receive only 15. You 
then change your loading plan and 
the attack proceeds. En route to the 
first objective, a carrier loaded with 
the weapons squad of your first pla- 
toon gets stuck in a mud hole. Fur- 
ther on, the company dismounts to 
fight on foot, leaving the carriers to 
follow by bounds. When it is time to 
remount in order to continue toward 
the next objective, it is discovered 
that one carrier is apparently lost. 
This causes another change of load- 
ing plans. Finally, the objective is 
seized. The platoon leader of the 
third platoon then places his carriers 
on the reverse slope to protect the 
right rear of the company position. 
Suddenly, he discovers that one car- 
rier driver has gone back to the trains 
area to “get a mechanic to fix his 
vehicle.” 

Before castigating the personnel of 
the division Transportation battalion, 
suppose we consider the following 


questions: Why did the two carriers 
break down before they arrived at 
the assembly area? Was it faulty 
equipment, faulty maintenance or in- 
ability to find the unit? Why did one 
carrier get bogged down in a mud 
hole? Was it intentional on the driv- 
er’s part or did the vehicle command- 
er (the Infantry squad leader) un- 
wittingly direct the driver into the 
mire? How did one driver get lost? 
Again, was it intentional, or was the 
driver unfamiliar with his duties? 
And finally, why did one driver leave 
his vehicle to get a mechanic? Could 
it be that he wanted to get out of the 
fight or was it that he was conscien- 
tious and earnestly desired to ensure 
dependable operation of his vehicle? 
These are all “64-dollar” questions— 
but what of the answers? Could they 
all be traced to this same “unfamiliar- 
ity” and the fact that the mechanized 
and Infantry elements were not a 
single cohesive entity? 

These situations posed above are 
not at all inconceivable under the 
current system of pooling carriers at 
division level. What, then, can be 
done to alleviate this condition? After 
a rather detailed study of current au- 
thorizations, and in consideration of 
the present limitation of funds and 
personnel spaces, one possible solu- 
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tion suggests itself: the complete 
mechanization of one battle group of 
the Infantry division. 

There may be disadvantages in this 
type of organization, to be sure. The 
most outstanding is that instead of 
being able to mechanize any battle 
group, the division commander must 
rely on the single battle group so or- 
ganized. This disadvantage is more 
apparent than real, however. In the 
first place, situations seldom develop 
instantaneously in which a mechan- 
ized attack is necessary. Commanders 
will normally have ample time for 
planning as the logical sequence of 
actions dictates. Therefore, the com- 
mitting of the organic mechanized 
battle group can be planned, and with 
more facility than with utilization of 
the carrier companies. 

Another point of argument may 
derive from the fact that the readily 
available rifle strength of the division 
would be reduced by one battle group. 
This is not true. The mechanized bat- 
tle group can and must be prepared 
to fight dismounted at any time. 
There may well be occasions when it 
is desirable to employ only one or 
two mechanized companies in a bat- 
tle group sector. This can be accom- 
plished by attaching the necessary 
mechanized rifle companies to the 
battle group just as the tank com- 
panies are now attached. 

There are many other combina- 
tions and permutations possible when 
considering attachments, but further 
discussion of them would avail us 
little. There is one obvious combina- 
tion that will inevitably result: cross- 
attachment of tanks and mechanized 
Infantry. 

Consider the advantages of such an 
organic mechanized battle group in 
the Infantry division. Here is a unit 
that would be organized and habitu- 
ally trained to fight as mechanized 
troops, mounted or dismounted. Driv- 
ers belong to the squads, and the 
squad leaders, in turn, are responsi- 
ble for the maintenance and opera- 
tion of their vehicles. Employment of 
the carriers involves no complicated 
loading plans. No decision is neces- 
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sary as to who will be left on foot. 
Logistic support of the mechanized 
element would pose no great prob- 
lems since the battle group would be 
doing this on a daily basis. (This is 
not true when mechanized elements 
are attached to a standard Infantry 
battle group.) Lastly, cohesiveness 
exists throughout the organization. 

As for the division commander, 
look at the potent force he could or- 
ganize for an exploitation—five ar- 
mored rifle companies and five tank 
companies, with appropriate cross- 
attachments—the fighting equivalent 
of an Armored division combat com- 
mand! 

All of these advantages—to the 
battle group and the division—are 
becoming more apparent as time goes 
on. An Infantry officer of consider- 
able combat and training experience 
recently told me that if war should 
start tomorrow, he would strongly 
advocate earmarking one battle group 
of each division for intensive training 
in mechanized operations. This battle 
group would have carriers perman- 
ently attached from the Transportation 
battalion in order to achieve the close 
coordination and cooperation re- 
quired in mechanized combat. In this 
manner, training could be simplified 
and made more efficient since it 
would not be necessary to train all 
five battle groups in mechanized oper- 
ations. By the same token, the ar- 
mored personnel carrier drivers would 
become familiar with standing oper- 





ating procedures of the single unit 
with which they would habitually 
operate. 

The organization of a TOE mech- 
anized battle group accomplishes all 
this and more. In addition to estab- 
lishing a unit with organic carriers, 
it provides for most of its own logis- 
tical support and effects savings in 
personnel spaces as well. One work- 
able solution is shown in Figure 1. 

With reference to this organiza- 
tion, it should be noted that: (1) 
each rifle company is organized and 
equipped the same as the Armored 
rifle company, Armored division; (2) 
the heavy mortar platoon is the same 
as in headquarters company, Ar- 
mored Infantry battalion, except that 
two mortars have been added for a 
total of six; (3) the Infantry battle 
group headquarters company is 
changed primarily by augmenting the 
logistical capability, assigning one 
Armored Engineer platoon, and as- 
signing only the AN/TPS-21 radar 
section (the AN/PPS-4 is organic to 
the rifle company). 

With the organization described 
above, it is interesting to compare the 
resulting strength and equipment fig- 
ures with those of the currently au- 
thorized Infantry division _ battle 
group. Although the mechanized bat- 
tle group contains an additional war- 
rant officer and 12 more enlisted men, 
the officer strength is reduced from 
67 to 59 (an increase in aggregate 
strength of only five spaces). On the 
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Figure 1. 


A workable solution for a mechanized battle group. 
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other hand, consider the savings ac- 


complished in the Transportation bat- 
talion. The two carrier companies are 
eliminated, providing a decrease of 
eight officers and 176 enlisted men 
Furthermore, this obviates the need 
for a Transportation battalion organ- 
ization, as the only remaining ele- 
ments are the truck transport com- 
pany and a small aircraft maintenance 
detachment. Thus, the battalion is 
reduced by approximately 19 officers, 
four warrant officers and 283 en- 
listed men. 

Exact comparison of major items 
of equipment is more difficult be- 
cause of the interrelation of organi- 
zational structure. It will be 
that the total 
armored personnel carriers in the di- 
180 to 105 
reduction in the 


noted, 
however, number of 
vision is reduced from 
with a substantial 
number of “%-ton and 34-ton trucks 
currently authorized. This reduction 
modest in- 
tank 
A general com- 


is accompanied by a 


crease in 5-ton vehicles and 


recovery vehicles. 


parison of vehicular requirements of 


this particular mechanized battle 


group with those of the Transporta- 





LETTERS (Continued from page 55) 


critical, free-wheeling articles 

Col James | 
2d Battle Group, 9th Infantry 
Fort Benning, Ga 


Osgard 


We agree See “Sharpen the Sword” in 


this issue. Ed 


. [Infantry| should be directed at the 
senior people who have become rusty on 
their 
La ‘ . . 
keep abreast of changes in the Infantry. 
Articles on Infantry 


Benning courses and are trying to 


organization, 
tactics, techniques, and equipment are the 
“bread and butter” of the magazine. This 
gives the reader what he needs, since the 
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Vehicles Mechanized BG Infantry BG Trans Bn (—) 
APC 107 2 115 
Tk Recovery Veh 7 2 
5-ton Wrecker 3 l 
5-ton Truck 15 7 
2¥%2-ton Wrecker 2 
2¥%2-ton Truck 27 (2 dump) 18 (3 dump) 7 
1200-gal Tanker 5 
%-ton Truck 17 (6 amb) 50 3* 
44-ton Truck 57 **78 (14 amb) 18* 

* Truck Co & Aircraft Maint Det not included 

** 106mm r ss rifle vehicles not included 

Figure 2. A comparison of vehicvlar requirements. 


tion battalion and the Infantry di- 
vision battle group is shown in Fig- 
ure 2. 

In addition to the obvious savings 
in personnel and equipment, greater 
simplification of training can be real- 
ized by organization of mechanized 
battle groups. Additionally, a better 
end-product should result. Flexibility 
afforded the division commander will 
not be impaired. On the contrary, a 
well-trained unit could enhance this 
flexibility. Finally, the proposed 
mechanized battle group epitomizes 
unit integrity. It is not a makeshift 
organization and its effectiveness on 
the battlefield would provide a 


marked improvement over what we 
now have. 

Certainly planning must not wait 
for a war to start—we must plan and 
train now for combat if we are to be 
truly prepared. Let’s rig the show! 
Give everyone the answers. No one 
must be in doubt as to his job and 
his part in the act. Then, for the 
production number, our directors 
(commanders) will know in advance 
just how the participants will re- 

and the payoff will be far 
greater than any cash prize! 





spond 





The opinions expressed in this article are those 
the author and do not necessarily reflect thinking 
the United States Army Infantry School 
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magazine is a year or more ahead of the 
published DA manuals Articles on 
strategy or national problems 
should be left to Army magazine... . 

. Regarding contributors, I must say 
frankly it is difficult for anyone on troop 
duty over here to prepare an article. It 
would be helpful if you would put out 
some general information on how to ob- 
tain clearance [of articles for publication]. 
Preferably, you should handle it for the 
author, since most officers over here shy 


military 


away from such red tape. 

Col Elmer Schmierer 
Ist Battle Group, 19th Infantry 
APO 112, New York, N. Y. 


It has always been Infantry’s policy to 


obtain clearance of articles for its authors 
when needed. We are happy to do this and 
ask that articles be typewritten, double- 
spaced and sent to: The Editor, Infantry 
Magazine, Doctrine Publications Office 
Fort Benning, Ga. Ed. 


POST SCRIPT 

Nobody asked us, but we thought it 
worth mentioning that the last two issues 
of Infantry have brought forth more reader 
response than we have ever experienced 
previously. We appreciate the many com- 
ments made about Infantry, and _particu- 
larly those which suggest means of im- 
provement. As long as you let us know 
what you want, we'll attempt to give it to 
you... or, as one office wag put it, “We 
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TRICKS OF THE TRADE 


by Lt Dun ey L. Fry Jr. 


Direction Finders 

Every soldier must presume that there will be occasions 
when he will be without the use of his compass due to 
loss, damage or malfunction. Of course, when this occurs, 
other methods must be used to find direction. One of 
the best direction-finding expedients (and one which 
every Infantryman should master) involves the use of 
clear skies and a wrist watch. 

At night, in the Northern Hemisphere, the North Star 
(Polaris) is the best means of determining direction. It 
can be easily located by first locating either the Big 
Dipper or the Big “W” (Figure 1). Note the character- 
istic alignment of the seven stars in the Big Dipper and 
the five stars in the Big “W”, and their relation by 
position to that of the North Star. Note also that the 
two “pointers” of the Dipper invariably aim at the 
North Star. 

Another technique for determining direction can be 
applied by sighting on a star (Figure 2). Secure two 
sticks, one long and one short. Place both sticks in the 
ground, the short stick closest to your eye and two to 
three feet from the long stick. Sight across the top of 
the two sticks at any star. Continue sighting at the star 
and in a few minutes the star will seem to move. If it 
appears to move down, you are looking generally west. 
If it appears to be moving up, you are looking generally 
east. When it appears to be moving in an arc to your 
right, you are looking generally south, and in an arc to 
your left, you are looking generally north. 

During daylight, direction can be determined by using 
a watch (Figure 3). Point the hour hand at the sun, 
bisect the angle formed by the hour hand and twelve 
noon and that will be south in the North Temperate 
Zone (or north in the South Temperate Zone). A more 
accurate technique is to place the watch on the ground, 
then rotate it until a stick placed against the edge of 
the watch throws a shadow along the hour hand. The 
following interpretations can be made: 

AM—South is halfway between the hour hand and 
noon (clockwise from the hour hand). 

Noon—South is along the shadow and hour hand. 

PM—South is halfway between the hour hand and 
hoon (counterclockwise from the hour hand). 
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WHAT’S NEW FOR INFANTRYMEN 








Changes « New Developments « Items of Specific or General Interest to Infantrymen 





DAVY CROCKETT 

The Davy Crockett, designed to give Infantry units a 
low yield nuclear punch at close ranges, is shown above. 
Programmed in two models, the weapons system may 
be mounted on a jeep, mechanical mule or armored per- 
sonnel carrier. The lighter model can be hand carried 
and is fired from its tripod mount. Although warhead size 
and weight and specific effects remain classified, the 
radius of damage is such that the troops using it, and 
nearby friendly forces, would not be endangered. 

Full production of the Davy Crockett will begin in 
Fiscal Year 1961, and with its introduction to the weap- 
ons system the fire power of U. S. ground forces will be 
significantly enhanced. 


VEHICLE NAVIGATION SYSTEM 

Army Engineers have developed a Land Navigation 
System that will keep vehicles on course when traveling 
over poorly defined or unmapped areas such as the arctic, 
desert or jungle. 

The system, which includes a gyro-compass, an analog 
computer, a distance transmitter and a power supply, 
will inform a driver of the direction to home base as 
well as the distance and direction to his destination. 

Packed in four units and weighing a total of 85 pounds, 
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the new system is expected to be available for troop use 
in 1961. 


WIND MEASURING SET 

A standard Navy item for measuring wind speeds has 
been recently approved for Army use. The Wind Meas. 
uring Set AN/PMQ-3C will be used by Army personne! 
involved in airborne operations to measure wind veloci- 
ties on drop zones. The new device is capable of meas- 
uring winds from 0 to 60 knots and is portable, weighing 
just 184% pounds. 


PERSHING MISSILE 

The Army recently fired its newest and longest range 
surface-to-surface missile, the Pershing. The missile js 
of the two-stage, solid propellant type and retains the 
mobility, field worthiness and accuracy of the Army’ 
Redstone missile. Because it is smaller and lighter, it 
also has greater mobility. 

Pictured here with its transporter-erector-launcher, the 
Pershing can be transported to an unprepared site, erec- 
ted and fired in a matter of minutes. The Pershing is 
also designed to be air transportable. 
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NEW HOWITZER 

An ltalian-developed 105mm pack howitzer is now 
being evaluated by the Marine Corps for possible use as 
a close support artillery weapon. The howitzer is both 
mobile and versatile. It weighs only 2860 pounds, fires 
the standard U.S. 105mm shell, is helicopter transport- 
able and breaks down into 16 component parts which 
can be man-carried. Shown here with its barrel elevated 
for firing a normal artillery mission, the howitzer’s 
muzzle can also be depressed and the carriage lowered 
to permit delivery of direct, flat-trajectory antitank fire. 





MISSILE MONITOR 


Pictured below is a mobile, corps-level air-defense 
command post unit which is in the missile monitor fire 
direction system now being deployed to operational 
sites with the U. S. Army in Europe. 

The missile monitor can detect, track and store in- 
formation on large numbers of airborne targets and 
information on the readiness and actions of each air- 
defense missile battery. Targets are tracked automatically 
by an electronic computer while weapon assignment in- 
formation is flashed through the network to missile 
batteries. Hawk or Nike missiles may then be employed 
to destroy the attacking aircraft. 
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HUT IROQUOIS HELICOPTER 


The Iroquois (pictured above) is the Army’s first 
turbine-powered rotary-wing aircraft. It represents a 
vast improvement over the H19 Chickasaw which it re- 
places. It is smaller, easier to maintain, far more versatile 
and has an increased payload capacity. The new aircraft 
was “battle tested” for the first time during the recently 
completed Exercise Banyan Tree II in the Panama Canal 
Zone. The Iroquois provided tactical support to the 
maneuver and served as a mobile command post for 
staff and troop commanders. 

In addition to fulfilling an urgent requirement for a 
general purpose utility vehicle, the helicopter is able to 
function as a mobile launching platform for SS11 guided 
missiles. 


AN/APQ-55 RADAR 


A new radar that will produce aerial maps of thou- 
sands of square miles of terrain per hour, night or day, 
in any weather in which aircraft will fly, has recently 
been developed. This new device will give field com- 
manders near-photographic, up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion on troop and materiel movements well behind aggres- 
sor front lines and will pinpoint targets over wide areas. 

The new mapping radar will penetrate camouflage and 
can “see” through rain and fog. Designed for low- 
altitude operation—1000 to 5000 feet—its light weight 
of 350 pounds makes possible its use in small aircraft 
without the removal of other normally carried equipment. 

Field commanders are provided with data within 
moments after the aircraft makes its pass by means of a 
microwave data link which transmits directly from the 
radar receiver back to a film recorder and processor at 
the command post. 
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XM 70 ROCKET-BOOSTED ARTILLERY 


Now in the advanced research and development stage, 
the XM 70 (which was developed by the Army for the 
Marine Corps) is this country’s first automatic field ar- 
tillery weapon. The XM 70 rocket-boosted artillery 
(115mm) weighs only 3000 pounds, is effective at 
greater ranges than the 105mm howitzer and is capable 
of firing direct as well as indirect close support missions. 
Che weapon is easily manhandled and can be towed by 
a lightweight vehicle such as the “mule.” Its rate of fire 
is 6 rounds every 242 seconds. 


AMPHIBIOUS '4-TON TRUCK 

Army Ordnance is negotiating a contract for the con- 
struction of an amphibious %4-ton truck. The body, 
wheels, seats and top will be made of plastic. A two- 
cylinder engine will operate a variable displacement 
pump, and a hydraulic motor utilizing hydraulic drive 
will power each wheel. 


DAN PATCH 





Laying 150 antitank mines in 10 minutes, the experi- 
mental Dan Patch Mechanical Mine Layer does a job 
which once required many hours of back-breaking labor. 


ATMOSPHERE PROBER 
Development of a rocket-borne radiosonde, which 
electronically probes the atmosphere up to a height of 
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40 miles for weather data (twice the usual ceiling fo, 
weather balloons), has been announced by the Army, 

Information gathered by the radiosonde will be of 
benefit in aircraft and missile design and use, as well as 
artillery and missile aiming. The six and one-half pound 
device has a radio transmitter and silver-zinc batteries 
in an 18-inch fiberglass shell. 





PROJECT MAN 











The following items were displayed during Project MAN 
held at Fort Benning on 2 May 1960. 





AN/MWGQ-8 (XL-2) VT FUZE JAMMER 





SERGEANT MISSILE 


Shown with its 16,000-pound erector-launcher, the 
Sergeant promises to be an important member of the 
Army’s missile family. 
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T118 COMBAT ENGINEER VEHICLE 
This dozer-tank may be used for clearing paths for 
tanks and as a tank retriever. 





MINE DETECTOR 

This hydraulically controlled mine detector is used 
for sweeping paths for vehicles through minefields. When 
the detector finds a mine, it automatically stops the 
vehicle. 


MONTHLY LIST OF INSTRUCTIONAL 


MATERIAL 





The Monthly List, an official publication of the In- 
fantry School, is produced to facilitate the coordination 
of Infantry doctrine among Army service schools and to 
offer Infantry School instructional materials to Army 
agencies which conduct, support or monitor school-type 
instruction. The Monthly List is distributed under the 
provisions of USCONARC Memorandum Number 48, 
dated 14 October 1958, and each authorized addressee 
is furnished one gratuitous copy of any item listed which 
he specifically requests for official use. 

Infantry reproduces items listed in current issues of 
the List as a reader service. Items which are preceded 
by an asterisk may be purchased from the Book De- 
partment, USAIS, Fort Benning, Ga., at the prices in- 
dicated, by anyone who is a member of the United 
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States Armed Forces and who so states when ordering. 
The official military unit or agency address should be 
included with all such orders since such mail cannot be 
sent to a private residence. If a personal address is given, 
the cost of postage must be enciosed with the order. 

Items not marked with an asterisk are produced in 
limited quantities for resident instruction at the Infantry 
School and are not available for purchase. However, a 
unit or agency having a strong official need for any of 
these items may request a gratuitous copy from the Doc- 
trine Publications Office, USAIS, Fort Benning, Ga. 
Such requests must state the purpose for which the 
material is needed and must include the official title and 
unit or agency address of the requester. Properly justified 
requests will be filled so long as the supply lasts. 

*Familiarization with Army Aircraft, 5321-USAR 
(ADT). Integrated conference and demonstration on 
Army aircraft by type; limitations and capabilities. $.15 

*Role of the Infantry, 6005-11 USAR (ADT). 
Lecture covering the importance of ground forces, the 
character of future warfare and the status of the Infan- 
try now and in the future. $.10 

*Organization and Equipment of the Infantry 
Division, 6050-11 USAR (ADT). Conference on the 
organization and equipment of the Infantry division. $.15 

*Enemy Indications and Capabilities, 6215-A3. 
Integrated conference and practical exercise covering the 
organization and tactical doctrine of the aggressor rifle 
division. $.50 

*Counterintelligence, 6235-Al USAR (ADT). In- 
tegrated conference and practical exercise covering 
counterintelligence. $.60 

*Battle Group in Attack, Foot Mobility, 6260-A18. 
Illustrates the basic fundamentals applicable to a battle 
group in a dismounted attack under nonactive and ac- 
tive nuclear warfare. $2.25 

Battle Group in Attack, Carrier Mobility, 6464- 
A1l8. Map exercise covering mechanized battle group 
in the attack under nonactive and active nuclear con- 
ditions. 

*Tactical Air Operations with Ground Forces, 
7015-USAR (ADT). Integrated conference, utilizing 
Air Force training film, covering the aircraft and ord- 
nance used in close support of ground forces. $.10 

*Communication Systems of the Infantry and 
Airborne Rifle Companies, 3631-USAR (ADT). A 
conference and practical exercise covering the communi- 
cation systems of the Infantry and airborne rifle com- 
panies, with emphasis on radio nets. $.20 

*Communication Systems of the Combat Support 
Company and Infantry and Airborne BGs, 3635- 
USAR (ADT). Conference and practical exercise cov- 
ering the communication systems of the Infantry and 
airborne battle group to include the combat support 
company. This material is applicable to nuclear and non- 
nuclear warfare. $.15 
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‘Aerial Delivery, 5678-USAR (ADT). Familiari- 
zation with the methods of supply by air and parachute 
and responsibilities of the requesting ground commander. 
$.30 

‘Tactical Study of Weather and Terrain, 6210-A3. 
Teaches Advanced Course Infantry officers the analytical 
considerations of weather and terrain and their influence 
on military operations. $.50 

‘Tactical Study of Weather and Terrain, 6210-A3- 
USAR (RDT). Practical exercise covering the follow- 
ing: form and content of the tactical study of weather 
and terrain and techniques used in its completion; ana- 
lytical considerations of weather and terrain and their 
influence on operations. $.60 

*Enemy Indications and Capabilities, 6215-A2- 
USAR (RDT). Teaches Advanced Course students the 
organization of the aggressor rifle division and the tac- 
tical concepts of its employment. $.50 

“Direction of the Collection Effort, 6220-A4-USAR 
(RDT). Practical exercise on the purpose and content 
of the collection plan; determination of enemy indica- 
tions; selection of collection agencies; selection of data; 
and source of information. $.50 

“Logistical Organization, Operations and Sys- 
tems I, 6513-14-USAR (ADT). Integrated conference 
and practical exercise covering logistics within the In- 
fantry division battle group. $.90 

*Logistical Organization, Operations and Sys- 
tems Il, 6514-14-USAR (ADT). Integrated conference 
and map exercise on duties of the battle group S4, sup- 
ply and maintenance platoon personnel, unit command- 
ers and platoon leaders; functions of the supply and 
maintenance platoon. $1.20 

*Infantry-Tank Team in Attack, 6864-11-USAR 
(ADT). Demonstration covering the role of the Infan- 
try-tank team in attack. Problem encompasses the fol- 
lowing: composition of typical teams; methods of em- 
ployment; communication and target designation. $.30 

Rifle Company in Retrograde Movement, 6972- 
B6. Terrain exercise to teach the principles, general con- 
siderations and techniques involving a rifle company in 
retrograde movements. 

*Pamphliet, Anti-Tank Guided Missiles SS-10, 
$S-11. History, capabilities, characteristics, organization 
and equipment, and methods of launch. $.10 

*Handbook, Communication Data, Infantry and 
Airborne BG. Type communication in the airborne and 
Infantry battle groups. $1.10 





The following training films have been approved for 
release to requesting units: 

AIF 12, The Army—Deterrent to 
minutes. 


Aggression, 27 
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AIF 5, Code of Conduct—Article I—Our Heritage 
8 minutes. : 

SFS 38-43, Packaging and Packing 
minutes. 

SFS 38-56, Packaging and Packing—Specifications. 
16 minutes. 

SFS 38-58, Packaging and Packing—Cushioning. 
Blocking and Bracing—Part II, 15 minutes. : 

MF 15-9100, The Most Rewarding Law, color, 39 
minutes. 

MF 20-9106, Look Toward Tomorrow, 29 minutes 

TF 6-2850, Artillery Orientation by Sun and Star— 
Part I—The Altitude Method, 15 minutes. 

TF 7-2796, Trainfire I, 25 minutes. 

TF 7-2889, Foot Marches, 23 minutes. 

TF 8-2762, Heat Disorders—General Effects of Heat 
on Man, 22 minutes. 

TF 11-2820, Installation and Operation of the TT- 
4A/TG and the AN/TCC-14, 29 minutes. 

TF 11-2827, Climbing and Working on Poles, 25 
minutes. 

TF 16-2795, Esprit, 6 minutes. 

TF 16-2882, Right, 8 minutes. 

TF 16-2883, Marriage, 8 minutes. 

TF 17-2830, Water Operations of the M59 Armored 
Personnel Carrier, 23 minutes. 

TF 17-2837, The Tank Company Team in Offense— 
Coordinated Attack. 28 minutes. 

TF 19-2749, Geneva Conventions—Rights and Obli- 
gations of Prisoners of War, 28 minutes. 





Palletization, 19 





TRAINING LITERATURE 





The following manuals and other training literature 
have recently been printed by Department of the Army 
and are available to instructors through normal publi- 
cations channels: 

FM 7-19, Combat Support Company, Infantry Di- 
vision Battle Group (new). 

FM 7-21, Headquarters and Headquarters Company, 
Infantry Division Battle Group (revision). 

Changes No. 1 to TM 57-220, Technical Training 
of Parachutists (material on new canopy release as- 
semblies ). 

ATP 7-32, Headquarters and Headquarters Company. 
Airborne Division Battle Group. 

ASubjScd 7-1, Organization, Mission and Employ 
ment of the Infantry and Airborne Division Battle 


Groups. 

ASubjSed 7-29, 90-MM Full-Tracked, Self-Propelled 
Gun, M56. 

ASubjScd 7-31, Assault Gun Platoon Tactical Exer 
cises. 


ASubjSed 21-5, Guard Duty. 
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Company Distributing Point (CDP), Co A, 
Ist BG, 87th Inf. . 2.2 + eee 


Supply and Administration Symbols 





Collecting Point, Civilian Refugees and 
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Collecting Point, Recovery and Disposition, 
Ist BG, 87th Inf 
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Collecting Point, Prisoners of War, 
lst BG, 87th Inf 
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Straggler Collecting Point, Ist BG, 87th Inf 
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Co A(Trk), 30th Trans Bn... 


Combat Trains, Ist BG, 87thInf ...... 


Field Trains, Ist BG, 87th Inf..... 
Water Point Number 2, 


10th Inf Division 
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STEPS TO OPERATE THE AN/PRC-6. 

A. Remove ANTENNA ) from around case and screw to 
WHIP ANTENNA CONNECTOR (2) (top of case) 

B. Remove cover. 

C. Swing battery cable guard (inside case) out until it 
disengages battery cable plug. 

D. Insert battery into battery compartment. 

E. Connect battery cable plug to battery socket using the two 
widely separated pins as a guide. 

F. Swing battery cable guard until it engages battery cable 
plug. 

G. Replace cover. 

H. Open AIR VALVE (3) by turning 4% turn counterclockwise. 

]. Operation by means of the built-in earphone and micro- 
phone: 

(1) Turn POWER switch ® to INT position. 

(2) Hold EARPHONE G) to ear and listen for rushing 
noise. 

(3) If no rushing noise is heard, turn VOLUME control 
(@) fully clockwise. (If no rushing noise is heard, open case and 
check battery connection. If a rushing noise is still not heard, 
replace battery. If a rushing noise is still not heard, set is 
inoperative. ) 

(4) To transmit, press PUSH-TO-TALK switch @ on side 
of case, pause for a moment, then speak in a clear, normal voice 
into MICROPHONE (8). Release PUSH-TO-TALK switch to 
listen. 

J. Operation using handset. 

(1) Connect HANDSET (8) to AUDIO Connector (@) . 

(2) Turn POWER switch ® to EXT position, 

(3) Hold HANDSET to ear and listen for rushing noise. 

(4) Same as step I(3) above. 

(5) To transmit, press PUSH-TO-TALK switch () on 
side of HANDSET @), pause for a moment, and then speak in a 
clear, normal voice into MICROPHONE (2) of handset. Release 
PUSH-TO-TALK switch to listen. 
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Land Mines: 


Single String of Antitank Mines ......+ 2426s —e © © @ 


String of Antipersonnel Mines .......4+e6-s 


Minefields: 
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PICTURE OF A 
PROFESSIONAL SOLDIER 


Whether he is in the Active Army or the Reserve Components, the true 
professional keeps his military knowledge up to date. 

One excellent means of doing this is to utilize Infantry School texts 
which are available through the Book Department. As an example, here 
are just a few of the texts which might prove of value to you: 




























ADVANCE SHEETS: 


Infantry and Airborne Div ................. $1.25 

Rifle Company, Infantry and Airborne Div .... 1.00 

Combat Support Company, Infantry Div ...... 1.00 

Offensive Tactics, Rifle Platoon and Squad ..... 1.00 

SPECIAL TEXTS: HANDBOOKS: 

23-92-1—4.2 Inch Mortar Gunnery .......... 2.00 CE GE DEED 6 vccavevcaedsseeadeas 
7-179—U.S. Rifles, 7.62 mm, M14 and MIS .. SP FR oF Keb badkueknndnkdanensesoeasane .80 
TC eer ee ee 1.10 GEE tvidceasedmedneakenaeeean eaten .80 


ifeatry ReSeremce Data .........cccceseess 





it’s in the Regulations! 

According to AR 670-5, the Army has 
now adopted a standard name plate. This 
authorized name plate is available at the 
Book Department. 





Name tag engraved with last name only— 
With pin-through, clutch-back fastener (for wearing in any 





|. i ee eee 
With clip-on, alligator-grip fastener (2) (Also may be ordered with 

fastener inverted so that tag can be worn with civilian clothing): . . $ .50 
With safety-pin fastener (not shown) for wearing in any position: . . $ .60 


To obtain information on other items which may be purchased from the Book Department, write for the free catalog. 


THE BOOK DEPARTMENT, THE INFANTRY SCHOOL, FORT BENNING, GEORGIA 


Send order with full purchase price plus 5% for purchases over $5.00 or a minimum 


of $ .25 for postage and handling charges. 


WE DON’T CARE... 


How you send the message. If you use flags, mail, carrier pigeon or 








telephone, we’ll be happy to get the word on your change of address. This 
way, we'll be able to ensure that you don’t miss any of your copies of 


Infantry. 


If you know of an impending change of station, drop us a card and we 








will hold your copies of /nfantry until you are settled . . . and thanks. 


WHEREVER 


BRAVE MEN FIGHT ... 


AND DIE 


FOR FREEDOM 


YOU WILL FIND ME. 


| AM ALWAYS READY 


NOW AND FOREVER .. 


| AM THE INFANTRY 


QUEEN OF BATTLE! 


FOLLOW ME 
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